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JOOST A. M. MEERLOO 
New York City 


Guidance in an age 


of technology 


Western civilization used to exhibit a 
clear trend toward individuation. Starting 
with the Renaissance, it declared the 
unique value of the individual and his 
fullest maturation. In an ideal way, this 
meant going beyond collective conscious- 
ness and traditional thinking. In our shift- 
ing zoth century society, a reversal has 
taken place. Both technical and political 
developments attach little or no value to 
the individual and his unique qualities, 
unless he is an approved partisan. In the 
growing process of automation, human 
relations are threatened with disruption 
because the machine takes away the idea 
of individual human service. 

There are many influences reaching 
man’s mind and molding him without his 
being aware of them. Especially tech- 
nology and the growing process of auto- 


matization are factors that unobtrusively 
alter man’s attitude toward compliance 
and conformity. This process teaches us 
the new technocratic philosophy that the 
shortest and easiest way is the best way, 
in direct conflict with the psychological 
experience that toil, resistance, challenge, 
and difficulty are the builders of a strong 
personality. 


Dangers of Technology 

Technology has the tendency to pro- 
voke man’s magic and automatic think- 
ing. It makes a social insect out of him, 
fitting him into the proper mosaic of 
social patterns. It teaches people a new 
cold ritual of knobs and handles, leaving 
them lacking in faith and religious com- 
munion. Passivity and luxurious overpro- 
tection vie with greater recklessness as 





empty expressions of empty personalities. 

Paradoxically, technical security in- 
creases cowardice. The technical world 
which we ourselves have created replaced 
the very real challenge the struggle with 
nature originally afforded man’s imagina- 
tion. No longer is he openly compelled 
to face the forces of nature outside and 
the forces of instinct within himself. 

How technology has quietly intruded 
into the old equilibrium of the home and 
into the parent-child relationship is illus- 
trated by a form of neurosis that I call 
television-apathy, the result of a child’s 
failure to establish personal relations. It is 
with the spellbinding, fascinating TV 
screen that these children communicate 
rather than with their parents or peers. 
True, many parents started the dilemma 
by becoming fixed to the TV screen 
themselves, hardly speaking to one an- 
other because of the hypnotizing effect 
of this new toy. The moment the adults 
are prepared to leave the screen alone, the 
children are, as a rule, perfectly willing 
to follow suit, But to a troublesome de- 
gree, automatic, lifeless tools have come 
to substitute for the parental function of 
taking care and giving affection. Be- 
tween children and parents a technical, 
mechanical world, in which few real and 
warm feelings are exchanged, has devel- 
oped. Small wonder that the children re- 
fuse to learn to read in school! Instead of 
the condensed, symbolic communication 
offered by the printed letter signs, they 
crave a more archaic, warmer, and direct 
communication, frustratingly lacking in 
homes where the ancient art of conversa- 
tion has disappeared. 

Thus, our technical age has changed 
the communicative pattern of many a 
family. A modern household is dominated 
by the different schedules of its various 
members. TV programs, school busses, 
and commuter trains interfere with the 
formerly quiet breakfast communion of 
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a family. In a survey of the breakfast 
habits of schoolchildren (New York 
Times Magazine, March 2, 1958), more 
than 30 per cent skipped their breakfast 
altogether. For many families, even the 
daily gathering at the dinner table has 
been abolished. Only Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, or Passover are reserved for 
reunion and communion. In such an 
“atomized” family, there is little true ex- 
change of affection, little warmth, little 
kissing, little spirited conversation. Words 
serve merely as a medium for commands. 


Blocks to Learning 


A continual exchange of words and 
ideas within the family has both a cul- 
tural and a psychological function. The 
same is true for the classroom. If parents 
and teachers do not set a consistent ex- 
ample, the child has no positive model to 
follow. Where early yearning by the 
child for communion with adults is un- 
fulfilled, the learning of the alphabet and 
the subsequent reading of books is often 
inwardly experienced as an act of separa- 
tion coming between him and his parents. 
Although he may have a good potential 
intelligence, an inner resistance to learn- 
ing to read already exists. Reading—a 
highly complex function involving dif- 
ferent forms of verification of reality— 
not only creates a greater distance from 
the spoken word, but it demands extra 
activity as well. What we usually call 
“reading block” is really a learning block, 
caused in many such cases by the child’s 
unconscious refusal to progress from the 
promiscuous verbal communication from 
radio and TV into a private, dialectic re- 
lation with the printed word. Hearing a 
word is passive undergoing; reading a 
word is active verification. To the child 
wanting to stick to a close symbiotic rela- 
tion with either a dominant mother or an 
easy mechanical means of communica- 





tion, learning to read is synonymous with 
increasing interpersonal distance. 

I do not want to make my subject too 
complicated, but it must be stated that 
often one of the parents, because of his 
(or her) own communicative inhibition, 
contaminates the child with an even 
greater inhibition toward intellectual ex- 
pansion. Since learning is felt as separa- 
tion, a “learning block” can be under- 
stood as a defensive barrier against a 
threatening impending loneliness. For 
these children, television takes the place 
of a grown-up who is forever patient 
with him. 

The function of the analyzing reading 
eye is completely different from that of 
the more passive listening ear. The eye 
verifies critically and can return to what 
it has read before for renewed scrutiny. 
The ear must be more acceptant, even 
submissive, to what it hears, because it 
cannot return to what it heard before. 
While listening and talking are always 
collective interaction, reading is an in- 
dividual action in a lonely corner. 

A survey in 1958 disclosed that out of 
16,000 seventh graders from the New 
York City schools, 4,000 could not be 
promoted because of an existing reading 
block. The reading ability of 25 per cent 
of the children was at the fourth grade 
level or lower (New York Times, June 
24, 1958). These cases are particularly 
important because the child guidance 
counselor can often attain his greatest 
triumph among them by try ing carefully 
to change the outlook ‘of the “family. In 
some cases, the father can be urged to 
become a more active family member and 
to give some private attention to the 
blocked child. Instead of w atching TV, 
one father learned to play “Scrabble” 
with his son. This helped both to break 
through a vicious circle and aided the 
child to become a more effective reader. 

The psychological task here is that of 


leading the child from the emotional de- 
pendency of infancy towards a more ob- 
jective confrontation of social issues. In 
several cases, children have overcome 
reading and learning blocks as a result of 
a changed and warmer attitude and 
greater ‘family involvement on the part 
of the father. In other instances, help has 
come from the provision of “fatherly” at- 
tention from outside the family. The need 
for men in school guidance work is more 
crucial than has been recognized. 


Teacher-Pupil Relations 


Psychotherapy postulates that the ther- 
apist-patient relationship is the most im- 
portant factor for effecting personality 
change and behavioral cure. In the ther- 
apeutic relation, older relationships are 
symbolically relived and can be examined 
and worked through from a more mature 
standpoint. The various studies on this 
phenomenon of transference belong to 
the most revealing chapters of psycho- 
logy because they illuminate the tyranni- 
cal impact of the earliest patterns of 
man’s relations upon his later life. Usu- 
ally, the teacher is the first social force 
from outside the family to take an au- 
thoritative part in this molding process. 
When the teacher is aware of this process 
of transference in the classroom, of how 
the child uses him unwittingly to repeat 
older parental relationships, he will be 
more conscious of the tremendous impact 
of his example and the part he has in the 
total rearing of the child. The example 
of how we adults live and what we do is 
often far more important than what we 
try to teach in words. 

The neurotic teacher, for example, who 
brings in his own unsolved, childish pat- 
terns can do the child a lot of harm re- 
gardless of the teacher’s technical train- 
ing. I have in mind the hidden hostility, 
the seductiveness or indifference, the 
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overindulgence, the inconsistency and 
the other symptoms of the problem 
teacher. Children feel very keenly their 
teachers’ ambivalence and hypocrisy. In 
my own psychoanalysis, for example, 
my awareness of latent homosexual tend- 
encies in one of my grade school teach- 
ers played an important role. 

At the beginning of every process of 
understanding stand these primary rela- 
tionship processes of identification and 
transference. Something is understood 
and taken over and grasped intellectually 
because of affection for a teacher who 
cares. Without such mutual empathy, 
words and explanations remain empty. 
The class group promotes such transfer- 
ence feelings. Many children start to learn 
by proxy because one enthusiastic 
youngster inspires them with the right 
attitude. The skill of the teacher must en- 
able the students to take advantage of 
this proxy without making a teacher’s pet 
out of the pacemaker. 

Various subtle initiation rites can be 
observed at work within the learning 
group at school. Through these, some 
children are taken up into the collective 
spirit; others are rejected. A number of 
learning problems are related to this kind 
of group rejection in the classroom. It is 
difficult to liberate the scapegoat from 
the blame heaped upon him unless we 
teach the class what “man’s need to 
blame” means. This task entails intimacy 
and warmth in classroom relationships. 

Let us consider a little more closely the 
unique individuality of the child. Giving 
special attention is not solely a question 
of time, as many teachers claim. It is as 
much a question of educational skill. 
Counseling need not be formalized. It can 
be done in a personal talk, an unobtrusive 
encounter after school hours, or during 
a trip. Such personal contacts, based in 
genuine but unsentimental concern and 
maintained as part of a real relationship, 
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can do more to promote positive trans- 
ference by the pupil than almost any 
demonstration of sheer pedagogical tech- 
nique or formalized guidance service. 

Similarly, relationships that facilitate 
learning and personal growth can be de- 
veloped by imaginative and constructive 
approaches to recurrent school problems. 
Cheating provides an example. In many 
ways, cheating is encouraged through our 
rigid examination rules and the situation, 
created through the formalisms of schools, 
in which teachers and students enter into 
a kind of game in which one side tries 
to outwit or outdo the other, one trying 
to break the rules successfully, the other 
trying to enforce them to the letter. Why, 
instead, do we not allow children to help 
one another in the solution of common 
problems, including the problems posed 
by challenging examinations? 

A highly compulsive teacher, whom 
I once had in psychotherapy, complained 
bitterly about the children’s cheating. As 
she began to shed her need to blame 
others, T suggested that this tendency to 
cheat could be transformed into self- 
directed cooperation with help from her. 
She instituted the experiment of permit- 
ting the youngsters to help each other 
on their various tests and quizzes. The 
enthusiasm for learning in the class in- 
creased almost at once to a startling de- 
gree. The teacher’s own responsibility 
for grading and evaluation became more 
complex and difficult, but she understood 
that this was less important than a zest- . 
ful and positive class spirit. She found 
that she was teaching not only facts, but 
how to grasp problems in promising ways 
and how to learn the facts and ideas rel- 
evant to more fully apprehended prob- 
lems of a meaningfully formulated kind. 
Having grown honestly curious about 
how the children would behave without 
her angry and often sullen interference, 
she found that her pupils were becoming 





curious with her about the subjects they 
were collectively studying. 


Teacher Personality 


In the case of this teacher, we have a 
person who, through psychotherapy, was 
able to ask why she was failing with her 
pupils rather than why they were failing 
—or failing her. The answers she found 
pointed to her own personality and the 
interference she was imposing on the 
learning of her students through her own 
countertransference feelings. 

Obviously, there are many motives for 
becoming a teacher. They range from a 
warm and unsentimental love of children, 
a pleasure in their learning and their de- 
velopment, to hostile and bitter needs to 
acquire the power and take the place of 
the teachers we resentfully sat under in 
our own childhood. On the one hand, 
teaching can be a means of hiding our 
own lack of learning capacity or our 
need to feel bigger, more authoritative, 
or stronger than others; on the other, it 
can reflect anything from a need to be- 
come a child again with the children or 
a true selflessness and freedom in giving 
one’s own strength and interest to a need- 
ful other person. Usually, of course, 
these motivational patterns are mixed in 
different degrees and complicated in both 
their composition and their expression. 

But there is generally a relationship 
between the subtle w orkings of the 
teacher’s professional motivations and the 
morale of his class. For example, the 
model provided by the teacher is prob- 
ably the most important factor in de- 
termining whether a class can develop a 
self-directed kind of discipline that lays 
the foundation for inner freedom and 
morale. A certain amount of disciplinary 
training is necessary if youngsters are to 
win that inner strength that comes from 
earned self-confidence, trust in the class 
in which they hold membership, and 


faich in the comprehension and helpful- 
ness of the teacher. Such disciplinary 
training can be furnished without taking 
on the character of harshness or unfair- 
ness, however, only when the teacher 
cares about the children and is deeply in- 
terested in their achieving self-direction 
and a sense of freedom. These attitudes 
cannot be successfully faked for long; 
they can be sustained only when they re- 
flect motivational and personality patterns 
appropriate to a mature person who is 
himself sufficiently disciplined to be free. 

The subtle interaction between disci- 
pline and freedom starts in the cradle 
under the care, hopefully, of loving, in- 
terested, and consistent parents. Parents, 
then, have the first opportunity to con- 
tribute to morale and_ psychological 
strength and health. Teachers come next, 
but they often have to compete with 
institutionalized and formalized rules 
which, these days, derive largely from the 
impersonal conditions of a technologized 
society. When conflicts arise in classroom 
groups between discipline and morale, 
one usually finds that their members have 
been held together by either too much 
compulsion or too much externally im- 
posed necessity. Such a state of affairs 
suggests, in turn, a reliance on the deper- 
sonalized forms of communication and 
the conformist pressures of technological 
overindulgence, built into the personality 
of an adult. When this happens, the inner 
coherence of the classroom is completely 
and unhappily different from that of the 
coherence of a class spontaneously loyal 
to a teacher who embodies as well as en- 
courages a disciplined sense of personal 
identity as the root of responsible and 
sensitive affiliation with a group. 

As in the family, so it is in school ex- 
perience. The function of discipline is to 
promote a more contributory form of the 
individual’s integration with the group. 
In turn, successful indentification with 
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the group develops a stronger personality 
—that part of the personality that psy- 
choanalysis calls the ego. With ego-devel- 
opment of this kind, personal freedom, 
the basis of effective learning, begins. Be- 
cause teachers are models second in im- 
portance only to parents (and sometimes 
even more important than parents), it is 
vital that they exemplify ego-strength as 
well as know something about ways of 
facilitating its development in an educa- 
tional context. 


Epilogue 


The goal of education is to improve 
the quality of living and thinking. 

Can we adjust and reconcile people to 
a rapidly changing world? Did the tech- 
nical box of Pandora unleash forces that 
man can no longer control? 

Although it is impossible to outline in 
a short study the various means with 
which to present the confusing impact of 
new cultural factors, clinical psychology 
is astutely aware of the fact that insight, 


knowledge, and the will to face problems 
have in themselves a curative and regen- 
erative action. Mutual insight diminishes 
tension; it teaches people to live together 
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with all their limitations—to try to cor- 
rect these in themselves but to tolerate 
them in others. 

A free democratic world finds its own 
answers to problems by building up vari- 
ous controls through trial and error, pro- 
tecting society against its own foibles 
and its own failures. Education is a cen- 
tral contributor to this process and must 
find its own specific answers. Applied 
psychology will not only be used for the 
students but also for teachers to help 
them to resolve their own problems. 

The future guild of teachers has to 
teach the world how to convert the 
manifold “isms,” principles, and ideol- 
ogies into the patient wisdom of repeti- 
tious tactics and probable compromises. 
And let them not forget that the reason- 
able man is a lonely man. He cannot be 
too gregarious because he must constantly 
defend his individual integrity against an 
encroaching and depersonalizing world. 

The technical age has put before us 
enormous new challenges, asking of men 
unfamiliar forms of awareness in order 
to control the tremendous forces they 
have unleashed. It is to these challenges 
to our very personhood that education 
must most creatively respond. 





Flies in the 
psychometric ointment 


COLLEGE ADMISSION is currently one of 
the major test-anchored areas in Ameri- 
can life. Who goes to college and exactly 
what college applicants finally can get 
into are obviously areas of critical social 
importance. To the extent that tests are 
involved in making decisions in these 
areas, they have assumed an importance 
in the formation of our national future 
that goes far beyond that which the pio- 
neers of modern psychological testing 
could foresee at the turn of the century. 
Testing is also coming into increased 
prominence in other areas of critical so- 
cial concern, such as statewide, region- 
wide, and nationwide talent searches of 
various kinds. 

In addition, various Southern school 
districts have announced intentions of 
utilizing psychological tests in conjunc- 
tion with pupil assignment plans that are 
being developed in response to the Su- 
preme Court’s school desegregation deci- 
sion of May 17, 1954. In each of these 
instances, large centrally sponsored or 
authorized testing programs are involved. 
These have substantially more far-reach- 
ing social implications than do the use of 
psychological tests in individual diagno- 
sis, guidance, and selection in the hospi- 


A contribution to the symposium on the 
Uses and Abuses of Psychological Tests at the 
annual meeting of the American Psychological 
Association, Chicago, September, 1960. 
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tals, clinics, or industries with which psy- 
chologists have greatest familiarity. It is 
my intention to utilize my recent experi- 
ences with large scale testing programs 
in college admission in order to highlight 
some of the mass-testing problems that 
are predictable in other areas of critical 
social concern. Perhaps the generality of 
the problems encountered across testing 
contexts will serve to direct more con- 
certed professional and public attention 
toward them. 


Admissions Problems 


The phenomenal upsurge of college- 
going aspirations during the post-World 
War II years is not the only—although 
it is the most dramatic—reason for the 
rapid growth of centralized testing in 
conjunction with college admission. The 
peculiarly decentralized nature of Ameri- 
can education, the more prevalent in- 
terest on the part of American colleges in 
outgrowing local ties and in attracting 
national and international followings, and 
finally, the peculiar prestige of testing 
per se in modern American culture are 
all stable components underlying the mass 
testing programs which presently ex- 
amine millions of candidates annually for 
the distinction of attending one of the 
purportedly “better” American colleges. 
On the one hand, the high school cur- 
riculum is no longer the uniform college 
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preparatory course that it was both in 
the past century and in the beginning of 
the present one. This means that an in- 
spection of high school transcripts is no 
longer informative to admissions officers 
who wish to determine what subject mat- 
ter content applicants have been exposed 
to. On the other hand, grading systems 
and standards vary so greatly throughout 
the length and breadth of the country 
that high school transcripts are also no 
longer sufficiently informative as to how 
awell applicants have performed in their 
high school courses. In the face of this 
chaos, and with the compounding cir- 
cumstance of large and rapid increases 
in the sheer volume of applications, it is 
no wonder that more and more colleges 
have turned to standardized, centrally ad- 
ministered and scored tests of academic 
aptitude and achievements to provide the 
descriptive benchmarks and the feasible 
mechanical solutions to their admissions 
headaches. At a time when certain col- 
leges on the West Coast are nearly as 
likely to obtain applications from stu- 
dents attending high schools in treeless 
suburbs up and down the East Coast as 
from applicants in their own backyards, 
and at a time when high schools are jeal- 
ous to maintain their hard-won curricu- 
lar independence from colleges any- 
where, it is difficult to see what other 
mechanism would serve as well in intro- 
ducing some semblance of order and ra- 
tionality into a process compounded of 
as much bedlam and trauma as college 
admission. 

However, every savior exacts his price, 
and every solution inflicts its own limita- 
tions upon the problem area to which it 
is applied. Mass psychological testing 
programs have undoubtedly salved the 
sores of college admission, but they have 
also introduced several flies into this oint- 
ment. I would like to discuss these limi- 
tations under two rubrics: those that de- 
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rive from the misuse of tests and those 
that derive from the complexity of the 
social context in which imperfect instru- 
ments and imperfect human beings be- 
come enmeshed. Since my interest in the 
latter topic is by far the greater, I will 
attempt to dispatch the former as briefly 
as possible. 


Misuses of Tests 


Our society has taken to tests in much 
the same way as it has taken to electrical 
home appliances: If they are cheap and 
efficient, there is no need to understand 
either how they are made or how they 
work. Although the complexities of test 
construction and test evaluation are such 
as to tax the most brilliant and specialized 
psychometricians and clinicians among 
us, society often intrusts test-related 
functions—particularly the interpretive 
and decision-making functions—to indi- 
viduals who are w oefully unprepared for 
the responsibility assigned them. Anyone 
who has ever tried to explain the stand- 
ard error of measurement, the regression 
equation, or multiple correlation to typi- 
cal college guidance counselors in high 
schools or to typical admissions officers 
in colleges has certainly come away 
chastened from the experience. If medi- 
cal procedures applied to the public wel- 
fare were in similarly untrained and mis- 
trained hands, a scandal of national 
proportions would quickly rock the na- 
tion, and medical authorities themselves 
would be among the first to call for im- 
provements and to chart their direction. 
The psychological profession has been 
particularly remiss in this connection. 
Where is the voice that will cry out for 
higher standards of training and of com- 
petence among those who interpret and 
implement the scores that mass testing 
programs generate so profusely? Where 
are the leaders of psychology who have 
devised better training programs for this 





purpose? Some exist, but their numbers 
are few. 

Of course, many testing agencies have 
themselves provided excellent test inter- 
pretation materials for the use of guid- 
ance and admissions personnel. Never- 
theless, the basic intricacy and subtlety 
of the understandings that are necessary 
are such that patchwork and voluntary 
efforts to educate test-users have hardly 
kept up with the dimensions of the prob- 
lem. Testing is penetrating into less and 
less sophisticated circles much more 
rapidly than the anti-illiteracy campaigns 
of mass-testing organizations. At the very 
same time, tests themselves are becom- 
ing increasingly complex, and their pos- 
sible impact on the future of entire 
groups is growing rapidly. 

The three most widespread misuses of 
mass-testing programs that I have come 
across involve (a) the use of inappropri- 
ate tests, (b) the over-reliance on tests 
alone when more pertinent and fre- 
quently more reliable additional data are 
also available, and (c) the misinterpreta- 
tion of test data in the light of what is 
known about the standard error of meas- 
urement and the validity of the instru- 
ments involved. Mass-testing programs 
largely offer instruments that best serve 
a general descriptive function. To use 
them in a proscriptive sense (as, e.g., 
when scores are interpreted as indicative 
of how effectively various subject matter 
content is taught, or when cut-off scores 
are arbitrarily fixed below which no ap- 
plicants are acceptable) is to put them to 
a purpose for which they were not de- 
veloped. Most mass-testing instruments 
should be supplemented by other disci- 
plined data extending over a longer 
sample of an individual’s functioning than 
the few hours of test behavior itself. In 
the field of college admission, the high 
school average, particularly when it is 
corrected for interschool differences via 


the methods recently proposed by Bloom 
and Peters (2), represents just such in- 
dispensable additional data. To ignore it 
or to give it merely token recognition 
in comparison with the more fashionable 
test scores supplied by centralized testing 
agencies falls barely short of criminal 
negligence. Once more, the testing or- 
ganizations have themselves struggled 
valiantly to make their patrons aware of 
the need for multiple prediction, but the 
lure and prestige of the single test score 
is such that its true rivals are often ig- 
nored while its spurious rivals (letters of 
recommendation and interviews) often 
rosper. 

What can be done to combat these 
misuses of mass-testing instruments in a 
more systematic and thorough fashion? 
It seems to me that wherever such mass 
programs are instituted, recent attend- 
ance at a graduate level course in test 
construction and application should be 
made mandatory on the part of all in- 
dividuals employed to interpret - test 
scores or to execute decisions based upon 
them. In-service courses should be or- 
ganized, and attendance at such courses 
once every few years should be required. 
The American Psychological Association 
might serve to certify these courses and 
those teaching them, much as it now cer- 
tifies programs in clinical and in counsel- 
ing psychology. Certainly, such courses 
and the requirements surrounding them 
are themselves merely mechanisms. Many 
individuals with drivers’ licenses are dan- 
gerously poor drivers. But drivers’ li- 
censes are revokable, and many states are 
now instituting periodic check-ups of all 
licensed drivers. Something like this is 
necessary in connection with those who 
interpret and implement mass-testing 
programs. Certainly, mass testing in areas 
of substantial social concern has increased 
many fold in the past few years. Just as 
American mass production rests upon a 
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huge reservoir of skilled technicians 
(otherwise, repairs and replacements and 
even sales would founder helplessly), so 
mass-testing programs must rest on some- 
thing more than incidentally trained and 
partially a courant individuals who work 
hard and whose hearts are in the right 
places. The inefficient, ineffective, and in- 
competent use of mass-testing data must 
be combatted by the psy chological pro- 
fession itself well before public clamor 
forces our attention to matters such as 
these. 


Criterion Confusion 


Thus far, I have commented on mis- 
uses of tests which are no fault of the 
tests themselves or of those that construct 
them. There are, however, other diffi- 
culties of a much more specialized na- 
ture. These difficulties relate to the very 
social context of mass testing and are 
likely to be present even when the best 
personnel are available. 

One such danger is that, instead of 
consulting a pre-existing criterion in or- 
der better to select the test related to it, 
the test itself will be selected first and, 
therefore, willy nilly, the test comes to 
define the criterion. This may be an ex- 
ample of a mechanism becoming a drive 
which Allport (7) never dreamed of! As 
a result, we have such fuzzy criteria as 
“college success” and “intelligent be- 
havior,” which have become infinitely 
less important than the score on the 
scholastic aptitude tests or on the intelli- 
gence tests used presumably to predict 
these criteria. When tests overshadow 
their own criteria, the criteria themselves 
become conceptually impoverished. If 

“college success” were really an impor- 
tant criterion for all those colleges that 
so avidly employ mass-testing programs, 
then there would be a great deal of re- 
search on hand today particularizing and 
developmentally illuminating what is 
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meant by “college success.” There would 
be recognition of its intellective and non- 
intellective components, its in-college 
and after-college manifestations, its in- 
herent dependence on philosophical com- 
mitments, and the extent to which it is 
likely to mean different things to stu- 
dents, faculties, and the public at large. 
Such is the power of the tests themselves, 
however, that there is pitifully little cri- 
terion research going on in American 
colleges and universities, and even what 
is going on is not perceived as related to 
admissions testing. I believe it was Rabin- 
dranath Tagore who was wise enough to 
ask why we need express elevators when 
we do not know what to do with the ex- 
tra few seconds that they save. Who to- 
day is asking what ‘ ‘college success” is 
and how to tell if a college is successful 
in test-based selection aimed at the maxi- 
mization of predictions of college suc- 
cess? When the criterion is in full focus, 
we can recognize the test as merely a 
predictor rather than a producer of the 
criterion. Under such circumstances, we 
will be concerned with how better to at- 
tain the criterion, how to change instruc- 
tion and guidance and student life and 
administrative procedures in order to 
move more admitted students further to- 
ward a full realization of their criterion 
potential. When the test itself occupies 
the center of the stage, however, students 
study for the test, teachers teach for the 
test, and administrators depend on the 
test rather than strive toward the cri- 
terion ostensibly behind the test. 


Test Behavior Itself 


The prominence of tests and testing 
per se also makes it imperative that we 
examine the behaviors that tests directly 
elicit. When tests define criteria, then 
tests are likely to be chosen in accord 
with the degree to which their scores 
predict these partial (and perhaps emas- 





culated) criteria. But tests can be predic- 
tive in two ways. They can directly elicit 
behavior which is part of the criterion, 
or they can elicit behavior which is of a 
lower order than the criterion but which 
is still predictive of it. Not everything 
that is equally predictive is equally de- 
sirable, however. Where the criterion is 
constantly kept in view in its full-blooded 
complexity, tests will be preferred that 
elicit educationally or philosophically de- 
sirable behavior in the very process of 
test-taking. 

Thus, if originality and creativity and 
independence ‘of mind are seriously part 
of the criterion, then predictors will not 
be employed that depend upon recogni- 
tion, multiple choice, or memory for iso- 
lated minutiae—even where the latter be- 
haviors are demonstrably the best brief 
indicators of these criteria within the 
Procrustean bed of current mass-testing 
devices. If exactness and aptness of ex- 
pression, felicity of phrasing, and provo- 


cativeness of analysis or argumentation 


are desirable outcomes of education, then 
these will not be predicted via operations 
that may become their inhibitors or sup- 
pressors as successive generations of 
teachers and pupils train their sights on 
attaining maximal test scores. In order for 
for such means-ends harmony to obtain 
between criteria and the test-performance 
behaviors required by tests, it is neces- 
sary that certain considerations take 
precedence over the cost-and-time con- 
siderations that are likely to be upper- 
most on the horizons of mass-testing em- 
pires. 

These are responsibilities for national 
character formation and dedications to 
educational and philosophical value com- 
mitments. It is only natural for mass 
testing to drift toward those behavioral 
samples that are consistent with greatest 
speed, economy, and reliability. But all 
of these considerations are philosophi- 


cally decorticated. They are innocent of 
the very goals of education and of the 
very values of society that education 
must serve. Just as tests must be con- 
trolled by criteria (and not vice verse), 
so mass testing must be controlled by 
educational and social philosophy (and 
not vice versa). Having attained the 
glories of mass testing, we must now 
create the college of philosophers that 
can make this automaton toe the mark. 


Outmoded Models 


Yet another outgrowth of the ascend- 
ancy of tests over goals is the entrench- 
ment of specific tests beyond the period 
of their maximum effectiveness. Where 
criteria and their complexity are con- 
stantly being re-emphasized and re-inter- 
preted, tests must be scrapped and de- 
veloped anew in accord with their 
contribution toward the attainment of 
educational values. Where test scores or 
testing operations themselves achieve pri- 
macy, however, tests become vested in- 
terests, and their replacement becomes 
quite difficult. Replacing a test that has 
found a place for itself in the carefully 
calibrated world of mass testing not only 
entails considerations of expense, but also 
the re-orientation and re-education of 
test-makers, test-givers, test-takers, and 
test-interpreters. Thus, a one-hour test 
cannot be replaced by a two-hour test. A 
test yielding two- digit scores cannot be 
replaced by a test ‘yielding three-digit 
scores. A less desirable norm population 
cannot be replaced by a more desirable 
norm population. Mass testing involves 
interlocking schedules of machine avail- 
ability, test-center availability, score-re- 
porting deadlines, retest deadlines—a 
Kafka-like world of weird, intransigent, 
and yet basically impertinent considera- 
tions. Nevertheless, so tight is the organi- 
zation, so “interdependent the parts,” so 
“huge the operations,” so “crying the 
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need,” that one hesitates to “rock the 
boat.” And truly—why bother when 
“the score’s the thing” and the criteria 
for the new tests would remain as under- 
defined as those for the old ones? 


Irrelevant Goals 


A fourth consequence of the lack of 
over-riding concern with primary goals 
and purposes is that tests become no more 
than smoke screens behind which are 
hidden all manner of irrelevant goals and 
purposes. At times these are contra-test 
purposes, as when an institution requires 
all applicants to take aptitude examina- 
tions so that it may more easily cam- 
ouflage the non-aptitude considerations 
that it wishes to employ in selection. 
Where there are many who knock but 
few who enter, nothing lends as much 
of a halo of respectability to the screen- 
ing procedure as the announcement that 
all candidates were examined by an im- 
partial mass-testing organization. Since 
applicants are not a corporate body but 
a nameless group of souls scattered over 
the country, and since no civil service 
list of “all takers and their scores” is ever 
revealed, institutions are at liberty to 
constitute their “nationally representa- 
tive entering class” in whatever way they 
see fit. 

On the other hand, tests are often re- 
quired for test-irrelevant purposes. Tests 
are required not becuse one intends to 
employ the data < yield, but because 
it is the “prestige tning” to do. Thorstein 
Veblen would have found the world of 
American mass testing replete with con- 
spicuous consumption if not conspicu- 
ous waste. Some institutions require tests 
because their rivals require them. Others 
require tests in order to stimulate pupil 
study or student interest without the 
slightest intent of even scoring the 
papers. Such irrelevant and even dele- 
terious practices on the part of some are 
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probably unavoidable consequences of 
any mass-testing program. What might 
otherwise tend to be a small number of 
malingerers, however, tends to grow as- 
tonishingly when mass testing exists in a 
philosophical vacuum. When there is no 
clear educational criterion or system of 
values uppermost in the minds of those 
who require and employ tests, it is only 
natural that a wide array of illegitimate 
and petty purposes will seek to capture 
these tests for themselves. 


Reversible Predictions 


A fifth and final consequence of mass 
testing without criterial elaboration is 
that scores are viewed as fait accomplis 
instead of as momentary and reversible 
reading. Thus far, we have not been able 
successfully to disentangle promise from 
delivery, potential from actuality, apti- 
tude from achievement. Indeed, this is a 
most difficult research area, and even a 
small-volume and highly individualized 
testing program would currently be un- 
able to solve it fully. When the criterion 
is fully defined, however, it itself may be 
seen in terms of developmental and en- 
vironmental change. Then, given smaller 
volume and individual attention, a score 
can become only one of many potential 
scores, only one of several “might have 
beens,” given proper training and proper 
encouragement. Mass testing produces 
predictions, but it does not differentiate 
between desirable and undesirable pre- 
dictions. Some predictions should be dili- 
gently disconfirmed, just as others should 
be assiduously confirmed even when con- 
tingencies arise to question them. When 
each score is considered to be dynami- 
cally reversible, when it is no more than 
a point on a developmental path that the 
educational process itself can help chart, 
then testing becomes part of a program 
of personal and cultural enrichment, 
rather than a be-all and end-all in itself. 





Greater testing flexibility, curricular 
flexibility, and environmental manipula- 
tion are required if we are to escape from 
the dangers of “once and for allness,” 
irrevocably consigning some to inferior 
status without even attempting to help 
them attain their potential. Educational 
promise is not only a function of the 
genes, wherein it resides waiting for a 
test to come along and (like a Geiger 
counter) to register its magnitude; edu- 
cational promise is in the teacher, in the 
school, in the community, in the family 
—and no test score can adequately reflect 
their potential for change and for im- 
provement. That mass-testing programs 
so frequently lead us to overlook these 
possibilities may be an inescapable conse- 
quence of their size and of their orienta- 
tional limitations. If this is so, then to me 
this is but one more reason why we must 
find equally powerful mechanisms for 
moving beyond mass-testing programs 
in our pursuit of educational goals fora 
democratic society. 


Conclusion 


If I have said some unkind things about 
mass-testing programs in as critical an 
area of social concern as college admis- 
sion, it is not because I oppose them as 
mechanisms, but because, like all mecha- 
nisms, they require governors. I do not 
know what can be done to overcome the 
evils (perhaps the necessary evils) in mass 
testing for college admission. The na- 
tionwide tide of college-going is con- 
stantly getting higher and higher, and 
the need for standardized instruments 
of wide acceptance is bound to grow 
greater and greater. Nevertheless, I do 
believe that the time has come when some 
colleges must break out of this vicious 
circle. Perhaps the very colleges which 
began it can best do so, for their prestige 
is safe, their applicant-to-vacancy ratio 
is huge, and the self-selection among their 


applicants is so great that the tests them- 
selves accomplish little for them in this 
connection. Perhaps Harvard and Yale 
and Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr and a few 
others can set the pace of turning to cri- 
terion elaboration and specification. The 
more detailed and tailor-made the criteria 
of college success, the less likely it is that 
current predictors—tests among them— 
will be adequate for their best prediction. 
This should lead to greater pressure to 
modify current tests, to make them more 
responsive to educational goals and in- 
stitutional philosophies, and finally to 
supplement them with other predictors 
more relevant to individual institutions 
or to small families of similar institutions. 

As mass testing moves into ever newer 
areas of social concern, the lessons of its 
contributions to and detractions from the 
goals of higher education should be seri- 
ously pondered. It seems to me that cri- 
terion anemia and test-centeredness may 
ultimately threaten other areas than col- 
lege admission. If psychologists have the 
greatest technical responsibility to seek 
solutions to these problems, professional 
educators carry the greatest obligation 
to articulate educational values and goals 
in ways that are clear enough to permit 
psychometric instruments to be built in 
their service. Both professional groups 
must attend to the business of making 
all who use tests more directly aware of 
the kinds of problems posed here. While 
the issues are in part technical ones of a 
psychometric nature, they are mainly 
public and social ones of urgent import 
for our society and our educational in- 
stitutions. 
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Value commitments 
and counseling 


AS COUNTERPOINT FOR my discussion of 
some aspects of value commitment to 
be achieved through counseling relation- 
ships, I want to make two relevant points. 
First, I am a practical administrator, dedi- 
cated to the improvement of program 
content and techniques of varied services 
for students. But I am also increasingly 
motivated to explore the relevancy to 
such a program of services of consciously 
determined end-goals that are moral and 
societal in direction and force. In con- 
trast, as I will argue, the development 
of counseling in American schools has 
centered largely, if not exclusively, upon 
the vocational dev elopment of the indi- 
vidual. While this is all to the good, I 
believe it is now high time that we ex- 
pand the content and emphases of our 
counseling to embrace additional objec- 
tives, thereby immediately involving the 
counselor in students’ efforts to select 
and attach themselves to value commit- 
ments which give direction and force to 
their lives, especially at the crucial stages 
of early development. 

A second counterpoint does not vibrate 
in the same phase with the first one. 
Nevertheless, it is a hard fact that the 
climate of opinion surrounding public 
education today is not always sympa- 
thetic and hopeful as to the relevance 


Portions of this paper were used in an ad- 
dress to a conference in Chicago, Ill., during 
September, 1959, of Directors of Guidance In- 
stitutes sponsored by the US Office of Educa- 
tion under the National Defense Education Act. 
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of counseling in the educational enter- 
prise. We are accustomed now to the 
public acceptance, pioneered by Mr. 
Conant, concerning the strategic im- 
portance of counseling for certain phases 
of the national emergency. But there are 
critics on the left who thunder and hiss 
in ways which are not only irritating 
but perhaps undermining of public con- 
fidence in our efforts. Howard Mumford 
Jones (8) is one such who has charac- 
terized guidance services in American 
education in these words: 


Today we do not cut the leading strings, 
we merely lengthen them. It is not true 
that an American lad cannot make a sig- 
nificant mistake . . . but it is true to say 
that an entire battery of adjustors is 
happily at work to see that his mistakes 
shall never, never harm him. 


Some History 


My use of these two points as counter- 
point will be evident as my discussion 
proceeds. Let me first characterize briefly 
the short history of counseling and guid- 
ance in our high schools and colleges. In 
1909, Frank Parsons published the first 
systematic treatment of organized coun- 
seling as we now know it in American 
schools. Possibly because of his civic and 
political mindedness and possibly because 
of his interest in unemployed youth, he 
centered his organized system of coun- 
seling largely upon the choice of an oc- 
cupation through analysis and compari- 





son of capabilities and opportunities. The 
strategic importance of finding the “cor- 
rect” occupation lay in its prevention of 
discouragement and failure in subsequent 
work. His famous formulation still stands 
today as the basic framework of much of 
our thinking: (a) Analyze your capabili- 
ties; (b) analyze the opportunities and 
requirements of work, and (c) compare 
the two sets of information. 
Subsequently, Kitson centered upon a 
simplification of the first step, a self- 
analysis or diagnosis of interests and capa- 
bilities through self-appraisal. Elsewhere 
and meanwhile, since World War I, 
other psychologists have been busily 
constructing objective tests designed to 
appraise capabilities, techniques not avail- 
able to Parsons and his immediate follow- 
ers. Parallel efforts were also made to de- 
fine the requirements of various types of 
work in the same units of capabilities as 
were measured by objective tests, thus 
describing jobs in terms of required ca- 
pabilities as a method of making informa- 
tion readily available for Parsons’s com- 
parisons of two basic sets of information. 
At the present time, Super (76) and 
Roe (74) are each adding further re- 
finements to the counseling process of 
comparing two sets of information. Su- 
per is defining the third step (compari- 
son) in terms of states of development 
as the individual seeks to find a role in 
the world of work congenial and appro- 
priate to his self-concept of capabilities 
and aspirations. Roe is applying certain 
psychoanalytic concepts to the choice 
process and to the search for a proper 
occupational fitting. Roe’s formulation 
particularly is readily recognized as an 
extension and adaptation of Parson’s for- 
mulation in terms of a psychoanalytic 
elaboration of the role of man’s psy- 
chological “needs” in determining the 
type of work and the type of adult living 
that an individual chooses. To adopt for 


our use Wheelis’s (79) title, counseling is 
a way of facilitating man’s quest for 
identity, his striving for self-understand- 
ing and the expression of his aspirations. 
Such borrowing of concepts from the 
psychotherapist adds ideas of drive and 
dynamism to the aptitudes and abilities 
which the psychologist identifies through 
objective tests. 

And currently, counseling is being 
further modified by borrowing other 
techniques and concepts from psycho- 
therapy in establishing types of interview 
relationships quite different from those 
of decades ago, in which an inventory 
and assessment of the individual’s capa- 
bilities were reported to him so that he 
might better understand what he was 
capable of doing before he chose a life 
objective. The counseling interview, 
generally rather than only in psycho- 
therapy, is now perceived as a type of 
human relationship (warm, friendly, 
empathic), through which a_ person 
learns to perceive himself as he actually 
is and to live with and accept himself 
with all his faults and shortcomings as 
well as his positive capabilities and po- 
tentialities. Thus, his comprehension of 
himself is enlarged and made more ac- 
curate and more useful. 

Still another modification of Parson’s 
formulation is evident today. Through 
an interdisciplinary approach to apprais- 
ing man, we are learning new insights 
from cultural anthropology, sociology, 
and other social sciences. As Herberg (6) 
says, we now see that “the human self 
emerges only in community and has no 
real existence apart from it”; only 
through interdependence and one’s so- 
cial relationships is the full individual de- 
veloped. Not by isolated individualism, 
but through interdependency i in the hu- 
man community does an_ individual 
achieve full understanding and optimum 
development. 
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The Problem of Influence 


Against this background, Conant’s (7) 
support of the concept of guidance, how- 
ever welcome as encouraging acceptance, 
seems undesirably centered (although not 
exclusively so) on the strategic role of 
counselors in identifying those students 
who possess high academic talent. Some- 
how or other, we are now expected to 
use counseling methods for the purpose 
of enrolling students in the difficult aca- 
demic subjects of high school, including 
languages and sciences, with the expecta- 
tion that these students will then be 
stimulated to enroll in college to fulfill 
the societal objective of increasing trained 
manpower of high intellectual capacities. 
The over-riding societal need and crisis 
today seems to be Conant’s justification 
for using counselors for such a purpose. 
In other words, our momentous conflict 
with Russia, with the possibility if not 
probability of nuclear warfare, is held 
to justify assignment to the counselor of 
this kind of “recruiting” function for 
those specialties needed in that conflict. 

Now there are certain aspects of this 
assignment which have a bearing on the 
topic of counseling and value commit- 
ment. For example, freedom of choice as 
a part of American democratic educa- 
tion has been a cardinal doctrine of the 
American pattern of counseling, as op- 
posed to the method of sheer assignment 
as practiced in some countries and during 
certain periods of economic develop- 
ment, and in contrast with the still earlier 
system of the “inheritance” of one’s oc- 
cupational choice from one’s parents. To 
be sure, I do not read Mr. Conant’s state- 
ments in any respect as advocating a de- 
nial of this freedom of choice. Never- 
theless, in the stress of the years ahead, 
counselors will be evaluated in terms of 
the expectation that a higher percentage 
of students of high ability will enroll in 
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the more difficult college preparatory 
subjects. And it is to safeguard them 
from such a crude evaluation that I wish 
to restate certain aspects of the counse- 
lors’ role in the cultivation of value com- 
mitments on the part of students. 

I believe that there are legitimate, 
proper, and sound ways for counselors 
to “influence,” but not to determine, the 
value commitments adopted by students, 
included those involved in choosing to 
enroll in colleges. I shall proceed on this 
line of reasoning. I am using the term 
value conrmitments rather loosely to in- 
dicate those principles, interests, beliefs, 
and guidelines which influence an indi- 
vidual’s behavior over his developmental 
span of life. In his recent book, The 
Stages of Economic Growth, Walt Whit- 
man Rostow (75) refers to a similar con- 
cept of the function of choices in the 
broader society: 

The process of growth poses for men and 

society certain problems and possibilities 

from which they must choose, and mod- 

ern history can be viewed as the conse- 

quences of choices made by various so- 

cieties at various stages of growth. 
Since society’s choices are those made 
by man, our own use of this concept in 
exploring the choices made.in and through 
counseling relationships closely resembles 
that of Rostow. 


The Commitments 


The value commitments “chosen” by 
an individual at different stages of devel- 
opment are not “rules of conduct” in the 
narrow sense, but rather in the sense of 
large-scale philosophic guidelines and 
emphases.’ They are not so much a moral 


1 While I am not clear in my understanding 
of the role in counseling relationships of re- 
ligious, theological, and ethical beliefs, I do 
not believe that counseling is equivalent to or 
identical with evangelism or a search for ad- 
herents to such systematized and ordered be- 
liefs which express and are the formulations of 
value commitments. 





code or a set of prohibitions, but seminal 
concepts and goals and the larger value 
systems that one almost unconsciously 
develops through living and—sometimes 
—through critical thinking. 

I need not argue that counselors are 
not by any means “neutral”—nor have 
they ever been—with respect to the pat- 
tern or content of their students’ devel- 
opment. We have had some ill-informed 
discussion of the supposed neutrality of 
the counselor, but careful analysis reveals 
that counselors do influence students, as 
do parents and teachers, with respect to 
the kinds of lives they live. But for the 
counselor, it is a broad based pattern of 
influence, and by no means does it inter- 
fere with the right of the student to 
choose his own life style and pattern. Let 
me further illustrate the concept of val- 
ues that lies behind my discussion. Harold 
Taylor (78) referred to value commit- 
ments, some of which no doubt eventu- 
ate from counseling relationships: 

The desire to become intellectually in- 
dependent, socially useful, informed, ma- 
ture, and sensitive to aesthetic values... 
is seldom an aim which the student con- 
sciously holds. It is the function of the 
educator to help the student to develop 
those qualities, whether or not he first 
comes to college to achieve them. Other- 
wise, we have the constant reflection in 
our institutions of the value patterns of 
the society in which they exist. 

A second illustration of the type of 
value commitments I consider relevant 
to counseling is contained in a statement 
by the British scientist, Karl Pearson 
(77), a half century ago: “the first de- 
mand of the state upon the individual is 
not for self-sacrifice, but for self-devel- 
opment.” For many decades, this philo- 
sophic value system centered counselors’ 
attention upon the realization or actual- 
ization of the individual’s potentiality. 
But Jacob’s (7) recent studies indi- 
cated a blind spot in this philosophic 


system in that concentration of the indi- 
vidual upon developing his own potenti- 
ality could, and in many cases did, en- 
courage and aid him in developing 
“unabashed self-centeredness.” Kinkead 
(9) identified a second example of the 
destructive effects of too much self- 
centeredness in the case of the defecting 
G.I. prisoners in North Korean prison 
camps. To be sure, not all forms of self- 
centeredness are necessarily “bad,” al- 
though I would remind you of Herberg’s 
contention that “personality develops 
only in community.” On the other hand, 
we don’t want to become the Organiza- 
tion Man in the pattern of the Soviet 
requirement that “one of the main re- 
sponsibilities of the group leader in the 
Soviet Union is to see to it that his pupils 
become good members of the collective” 
(4). 

While we wish to avoid too much 
togetherness, which stifles individuality, 
we also seek to avoid that form of ex- 
treme individualism which leads to de- 
terioration of society and the loss of full 
development for all its members. John 
Dewey stated the proposition of dual, as 
opposed to antagonistic, obligations in 
these words: “If democracy has moral 
and ideal meaning, it is that a social re- 
turn be demanded from all and that op- 
portunity for development of distinctive 
capacities be afforded all” (2). 

We hope and confidently expect, 
therefore, that the counseling relation- 
ship will contribute to that self-fulfill- 
ment which also embraces a measure of 
aid to others. The technique and process 
of these dual value commitments are as 
yet largely unexplored, in part because 
of our tradition in counseling of avoid- 
ing any imposition of value commitments 
upon the individual. 


Sovereignty of Reason 
But a second type of value commit- 
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ment to be achieved through the coun- 
seling relationship is perhaps more read- 
ily acceptable, especially to counselors 
with a sensitive desire to avoid inter- 
ference with the individual’s self-devel- 
opment. This value commitment per- 
vades the entire educational enterprise. 
For centuries Western education has 
presupposed the value commitment of 
students to the sovereignty of reason. 
Muller (70) has defined the role of this 
commitment in these words: 

A rational person is not merely one who 

has good habits or right principles, but 

one who knows what he believes and as- 


sumes the intellectual and moral respon- 
sibilities of his beliefs. 


How can the counseling process and 
the counseling relationship influence stu- 
dents to believe in and to practice the 
sovereignty of reason? One prior step 
is clear: Counselors must themselves be 
perceived as deeply committed to the 
intellectual goals of the school. We are 
appropriately reminded by the Carnegie 
Trustees (3) that “all high performance 
takes place in a framework of expecta- 
tion—particularly in youth. ... At every 
level we must create the fesmner ork of 
expectations within which young people 
will come to assume that high perform- 
ance is an important goal.” And the 
Trustees conclude, “The schools can do 
much to create the context of values in 
which intellectual achievement is val- 
ued.” 

But, to our dismay, the Trustees ex- 
press a doubtful opinion concerning 
counselors: 


It is unfortunately true that some who 
prepare for careers as school counselors 
have little in the way of intellectual in- 
terests . . . and we see that sometimes in 
college there was too little training to 
stimulate that interest. It is all too easy 
for such individuals to devote their time 
to the social work aspects of the job, to 
the “problem child,” and to the child 
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with non-academic interests. These are 
important parts of any counselor’s work, 
but they must not crowd out attention 
to the academically talented student. 


These are indeed critical characteriza- 
tions of counselors. We need to ask if 
they are justified by counseling practices. 
May it not be true that in our under- 
standable and sympathetic concern for 
the affective development of students 
and their healthy participation in activi- 
ties that we have underemphasized things 
intellectual? I, for one, have found in the. 
literature of counseling very, very little 
reference to intellectualism and to the 
sovereignty of reason. And, in fact, I 
can buttress my argument that the two 
dominant emphases of counseling in the 
last half century have been vocational 
choice and preparation, on the one hand, 
and the development of normal affect on 
the other. Perhaps this is but a reflection 
of the Zeitgeist of American culture 
with its dominant emphasis upon ma- 
terial success and “pleasurism.” What- 
ever the fact, our students, I believe, 
deserve special encouragement from both 
teachers and counselors within a climate 
of respect for things intellectual. Surely, 
this is a value commitment that we can 
morally suggest to students for their 
evaluation and commitment. Surely, as 
counselors in educational institutions, we 
can not hesitate to “influence” students 
to commit themselves to a value system 
in which the intellectual life is dominant. 
And as educators, we must not be “neu- 
tral” about the value of rationality and 
the intellect. 


Values and Growth 


For me, the fear of imposition, with 
its associated posture of neutrality, about 
student value commitments is a false 
fear. If it is ethical to use counseling 
methods to induce students to want to 





live a life of rationality and to use what- 
ever academic abilities they possess, then 
it is also ethical to induce students to 
want to live a life of “good” conduct 
rather than a life of delinquency. The 
moral principle and the ethics of coun- 
seling are identical in the two different 
situations. But since counselors are aca- 
demic in their philosophic outlook, they 
are hesitant to impose upon students 
behavior-influencing values associated 
with conduct, although they rarely hesi- 
tate to persuade students to expect high 
intellectual attainments of themselves. 
But I, for one, believe that, as educators, 
we counselors must re-examine our coun- 
seling relationships to make certain that 
we are using those relationships to en- 
courage students to pursue excellence 
(73) in all things, in all aspects of their 
lives. Harold Taylor (77) said that “by 
and large, students do the things that are 
expected of them.” I believe that if we 
come to expect “good” behavior and 
high intellectual excellence on the part 
of students, most of them will live up to 
such expectations. 

In short, the value commitments that 
are legitimately objectives of counseling 
in an educational institution are the full 
dimensions of human beings. Gould (5) 
characterized this function of education 
itself in these words: 


We must have institutions which will 
hunger after the answers to the Socratic 
questions of life, the truly crucial ques- 
tions which ask again and again what is 
Good and True and Beautiful and Just 
and Pious. . . . Out of such answers de- 
velop the quality and pattern of man’s 
life and his dignity as a human being. 


Like all generalized ideals, the vague- 
ness of these permits diversity of indi- 
vidualized application in patterns of at- 
tainment or the concrete details of liv- 
ing. They are not narrow, parochial, and 
stifling dogma; they are, rather, growth- 


producing incentives in the development 
of human potentiality. 

Although we have concentrated for 
the past half century on this fulfillment 
of the individual’s potentiality, we have 
not covered the full range of that po- 
tentiality as charted in the Rockefeller 


Report (73): 


We believe that man—by virtue of his 
humanity—should live in the light of 
reason, exercise the right of moral re- 
sponsibility, and be free to develop to 
the full the talents that are in him. 


Similarly, President Pusey’s (72) charac- 
terization of this high mission of influ- 
encing the value commitments of stu- 
dents is congenially stated in these 
words: “The teacher’s special job is to 
nurture in young people the desire to 
extend themselves, and to help them, 
with their minds and wills, to grow be- 
yond competence into full humanity.” 

Concern for others, the pursuit of 
excellence in all things, the sovereignty 
of rationality, and the search for full 
humanity certainly offer a wide explora- 
tion of value commitments to be achieved 
through the counseling relationship. I 
believe that the future counselor will 
explore such a broadening enlargement 
of his functions and will reappraise his 
usefulness in the student’s search for full 
humanity, for becoming a human being 
in his rich potentiality. I believe, also, 
that we will add to the search for job 
competence and the full understanding 
of one’s self-concept a full commitment 
to value systems which are growth pro- 
ducing, both to the individual and to 
his associates, as an additional dimension 
of the adequate personality. Lastly, it 
seems to me that, if we are to enlarge the 
functions of guidance in the student’s 
search beyond competence for full hu- 
manity, then we counselors must re- 
examine our own lives to make certain 
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that we, too, are engaged in a life-long 
quest for the same goal. 
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Guidance services have come a long 
way—from the instrument of a some- 
what fuzzily conceived notion of “life 
adjustment” to a facilitator of genuine 
educational development in all children, 
giving proper weight to their range of 
individual differences. This growth in 
counseling and testing functions is our 
special topic for this May, and the Record 
is proud of the contributors discussing it 
for us. 

Dr. Joost Meerloo, a Dutch-born psy- 
chiatrist with rich experience in child 
guidance, is well known for such books as 
The Rape of the Mind and Conversation 
and Communication. As insightful as a 
social psychologist as he is as a clinician, 
Dr. Meerloo brings a unique perspective 
to our consideration of special services 
in school settings. Dr. E. G. Williamson, 
the distinguished Dean of Students at 
the University of Minnesota, has long 
been a leader in the field of student per- 
sonnel activities, proving in his person 
as well as in his writings that guidance, 
far from being anti-intellectual, em- 
bodies our best intellectual traditions in 
both the values it serves and the knowl- 
edge it demands to free it from senti- 
mentality and to permit it to function 
optimally. Dr. Joshua Fishman, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education and 
New York City’s Yeshiva University, is 
a social psychologist with broad hori- 
zons. Himself an accomplished psychom- 
etrist, he perceives thunderheads when 
he gazes in the direction of our current 
testing programs. We do well to look 
thoughtfully with him. 

Broad horizons are evident, too, in 
Dr. G. Gaylord Simpson, perhaps the 
world’s foremost paleontologist, who 
worries productively with us about the 
failure of our schools to assimilate most 
fruitfully the implications of evolution- 
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ary theory. Dr. Simpson’s Terry Lectures, 
The Meaning of Evolution, are only the 
best known of his many books. 

If we have failed to perceive the im- 
plications for education generally in 
evolutionary thought, we have also not 
yet discovered the best ways to make lit- 
erary representations of the human ex- 
perience most usefully accessible. Mr. 
Joseph Gribbins, only recently gradu- 
ated from Fordham University, presents 
an open letter to all teachers of litera- 
ture which they may neglect only at peril 
to both their edification and their joy! 

All of these problems are concerns of 
all “good” schools and colleges, but as- 
sessing that “goodness” is a difficult task, 
dealt with most often and directly by ac- 
creditation agencies. The issue of accredi- 
tation is explored for us here by the 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at 
the State University of Iowa, Dr. Dewey 
B. Stuit. A psychologist, a product of a 
School of Education, and a former Dean 
of Students, Dean Stuit brings rare gifts 
and rare breadth to this assignment, and 
his discussion reveals them happily for 
our benefit. 

The “goodness” of schools is also a 
concern of high moment for school 
boards, about which (or whom) Dr. 
Daniel Davies of the Teachers College, 
Columbia University, faculty has some 
provocative and well documented words 
to say. We wish his article could be read 
not only by all school boards, but in all 
parent groups as well. 

Finally, our essay-review this month 
is devoted to the institution of law, 
which has best preserved our faith in hu- 
man rationality, a faith that also basically 
animates education. Our reviewer is Mr. 
Burton Zweibach, member of the New 
York Bar and a lecturer in political sci- 
ence at Queens College. 
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Fordham College, New York 


English for the educable cretin 


IN ADDITION TO the avoidance of sudden 
movement, the teacher given the task of 
educating the ordinary high school stu- 
dent in the complexities of English litera- 
ture must understand his audience. The 
student who flounders into his first col- 
lege English class after four years of less 
than mediocre training in his native lit- 
erature is a sorry specimen. In high 
school, English classes are conducted al- 
most entirely from a single book—usually 
an asinine and completely shallow run- 
through of the world’s literature with 
no reference to mov ements, trends, lit- 
erary devices. 

The course which I received in high 
school could most correctly be classified 
as advanced reading. I remember reading 
Treasure Island, Macbeth, A Tale of 

wo Cities, the Merchant of Venice, 
some “nothing” poems such as Poe’s 
“Bells,” and “Tintern Abbey,” and oh 
yes “The Ballad of Reading Gaol.” (I re- 
member this one because it seemed 
strange to spell “jail” that way.) I re- 
member names like Sir John Suckling, 
Dante Rosetti, Beowulf, and John Mase- 
field; but I could not connect them with 


Reprinted by permission of the author and 
the College English Association from the CEA 
Critic for January, 1961. This paper was evoked 
by the author's participation in an entirely in- 
formal seminar in English literature for in- 
terested undergraduates, conducted by Father 
Timothy S. Healy at Fordham University. In 
a very real sense, the article amounts to a letter 
from a student to a professor, answering the 
question, “How can students be effectively in- 
terested in literature?” 
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anything, nor could I remember achiev- 
ing any over-all pictures of the move- 
ment of literature or ever being given any 
reason why someone chose to write a 
certain way or, for that matter, to write 
at all. I remember being frequently bored, 
and only a few unconnected scenes from 
high school literature come to mind as 
particularly intriguing. I remember Ben 
Gunn whining around in the foliage 
about cheese; I remember a knife fight 
in Treasure Island at the top of a yard- 
arm (and this only because the knives 
were identified as “dirks,” and I found 
that interesting) ; I remember the witches 
of Macbeth; | remember Beowulf tear- 
ing up a banquet hall although I don’t 
remember why he felt so put out; I re- 
member the ancient mariner vaguely 
with the albatross impending from his 
neck; and I remember considerable mirth 
being occasioned upon encountering the 
aforementioned Sir John Suckling. When 
I entered my first college English class, 
I had never heard of James Joy ce, D. H. 
Lawrence, Chaucer, T. S. Eliot, Dylan 
Thomas, W. H. Auden, William Faulk- 
ner, John Donne, Thomas Hardy, Ger- 
trude Stein . . . you name it, I hadn’t 
heard of it. 


Sad Story, Bright Prospect 


This is at once a sad story and an ex- 
citing prospect. I can’t really put my 
finger on what saved me from being a 
completely lost soul, but I can remember 
being shaken up by several things. In 





addition to being completely ill-prepared 
for college English, I was also pretty well 
settled and indoctrinated in a small world 
which admitted of no great controversy, 
held that certain subjects, personages, 
and four-letter words were either sacred 
or not to be treated formally, and per- 
mitted little freedom of thought. Litera- 
ture, to me, went no deeper than the sur- 
face machinery of an unfolding plot; and 
emotion, at that time, went no deeper 
than feeling slighted at something that 
someone had said. 

I remember being shocked out of all 
this by several stories and several au- 
thors. There was a story from Dubliners 
that seemed thoroughly pointless after 
I'd read it. I can’t remember the name 
of the particular story, but since any 
story from Dubliners would have seemed 
pointless, it doesn’t matter. My professor 
explained the point of it all, and I re- 
member mentally screaming, “Aha!” I 
probably also recognized certain elements 
of myself in the character depicted. The 
story was the one about the little old 
lady who works all day in a sweat- shop 
of some kind and is terribly ugly and is 
always being teased by her compatriots 
about getting married. Joyce makes her 
slightly appealing to catch you in the 
beginning and slowly reveals the shallow- 
ness and greyness of her existence until 
you are sick of hearing about her put- 
tering around the streets of Dublin. He 
places particular emphasis in the story 
upon the word “nice.’ This little old 
lady thinks everything is “nice,” and I 
remember suddenly realizing after the 
story was explained that I thought quite 

a few things were “nice” also. 

Another story that grabbed me was 
called “Things,” by D. H. Lawrence. It 
was a satire on “thing” conscious people, 
and it really shook me because I was very 

“thing” conscious at the time. I had just 
erupted violently from several years of 


teen-age, television-type living, and I 
was thoroughly oriented towards the 
unpaid- -for station wagon, the little white 
house in the suburbs, and “make money 
some day, son.” This story was a pro- 
found shock. It is noteworthy that I 
found the story fascinating because it 
tore down ev erything I believed in. I 
found iconoclasm of this type delight- 
ful, and I still remember feeling a fan- 
tastic admiration for a man, such as Law- 
rence, who could thumb his nose at 
these things which were so ingrained. It 
almost seemed like he were defying Ged 
himself. 

I remember several authors who 
prodded me out of the oatmeal nothing- 
ness of my thinking. I shall group three 
of them together because their influences 
were similar. They are A. FE. Housman, 
John Donne, and Francois Rabelais. Quite 
a mixture! However, they had one thing 
in common: They treated of—nay, they 
exalted—things which I had been taught 
were not quite aboveboard, not spoken 
of in polite company, not even allowed 
to flit idly through the mind. John 
Donne, for instance: Here was a man 
who was a minister but who wrote a 
poem called “To His Mistress Going To 
Bed.” Not only did this man casually 
mention some of those things which were 
taking place in my own mind, he shame- 
lessly reveled in them! You cannot im- 
agine the extreme delight occasioned by 
that empty pedestal. Minister . . . mistress 

. bed . . . it was too much to take. I 
remember reading this particular poem 
and a number of others and being some- 
what conscious that there was a reverent 
tone to this man’s treatment of sex. In 
high school health classes and retreats 
and such, various of the brethren had 
paid lip service to the beauty of “marital 
privilege,” but I don’t remember ever 
believing in their sincerity. Donne’s treat- 
ment was something entirely different. It 
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was a wonderful bit of light in the re- 
cesses of my tiny brain. 


Freeing the Mind 


It hardly seems necessary to say any- 
thing about Rabelais. I remember, after 
reading passages of Gargantua and Pan- 
tagruel, screaming with laughter in a fit 
of delight, freedom, expiation, and de- 
licious vulgarity. Here was a man (an 
adult and another clergyman) who spoke 
the language and thought the thoughts 
that I and my contemporaries had been 
keeping secret from the adult world since 
the age of five. Here was the magnificent 
and unrestricted world which exists in 
the mind of every child until he is gradu- 
ally undermined by his parents and teach- 
ers and enters the pompous ranks of the 
adult world, pretending to his children 
that he is above reproach. Rabelais was 
delightful. After reading him, I felt less 
guilty about some of the words I was 
familiar with and some of the hilarious 
notions which entered my mind. The 
key to my interest in literature, or more 
correctly, the beginning of my interest in 
literature, lies in the fact that reading and 
understanding these people freed my 
mind. 

Another key to my beginning interest 
in literature was its appeal to my sense 
of pedantry. To be able to read and un- 
derstand something as forbidding as, say 
Eliot’s “Prufrock” is an immense accom- 
plishment for an eighteen-year-old. It 
places him head and shoulders above the 
crowd. This is the way I felt after ex- 
planations of Joyce’s stories and Eliot’s 
poems had been doled out by the pro- 
fessor. This is decidedly not a good 
thing, but the pedantry and pride do not 
usually last, and it is a fine incentive to 
keep learning about literature. At this 
point I am not too sure that Eliot wasn’t 
as much the pedant when he wrote things 
like “Prufrock” as I was when I first read 
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them. I think that “The Naming of Cats” 
is his finest poem, and as far as I am 
concerned, he can pack up his obscuri- 
ties and move back with them to Kansas 
City where he started out. But at any 
rate, making pedants out of idiots is one 
way of teaching them literature. 

I neglected to mention the influence 
of Housman. There are certain poems 
in The Shropshire Lad, such as the one 
which states, “Ale does more than Milton 
can To justify God’s ways to man,’ 
which influenced me in much the same 
way as Rabelais. In the first semester of 
Freshman year, when evenings at the 
pubs on the road are an integral part of 
the over-all plan, Houseman’s Shropshire 
drinking poems strike a new and familiar 
chord. His descriptions of falling de- 
liriously asleep, heavy with grog and 
slightly sick, are appealing because this 
is how you feel every Friday night when 
you've managed successfully to elude 
the Dean of Men and made it safely back 
to the sack. 

I think this welter of biography and 
reminiscence points out several interest- 
ing things. The students you will begin 
with are completely free of any previous 
notions about literature. They are clean 
slates. Although they know nothing 
about nothing, you have the distinct ad- 
vantage of dealing with fresh recruits. 
They have an awe and a reverence for 
college professors, and they will take the 
word of almost anyone in authority as 
the absolute truth. Most i important, they 
are not jaded—shallow, yes—filled with 
middle class notions about making money 
and being a hero, yes, but they don’t 
think they are smarter than you or that 
nothing i is worth a damn. There are two 
ways in which literature will appeal to 
them: (1) if it shocks them and delights 
them by attacking some of the absurd 
props which they cling to, and (2) if it 
appeals to their sense of pedantry and 





swells their heads so out of proportion 
that they feel a compulsion to rise above 
their inferior fellows by accumulating 
more and more facts, quotations, explana- 
tions, titles and names that they can drop 
into their conversations. 


Shock and Beauty 


I can make very few suggestions as to 
specific pieces of literature to be treated. 
I can state generally, however, that the 
more iconoclasts you have them read, 
the more you shock them out of routine 
thinking, the better results you will have. 
These kids are by no means stupid. Their 
difficulty lies in the fact that they can’t 
think. You have to set up giant conflicts 
in their minds so that the wheels will 
begin to turn. Far back in their heads, 
they know what is true and what is just 
and what is real. But many of the things 
which they have been taught by a ma- 
terialistic society, well meaning parents, 
and a social code which stresses “group- 
think” confuse them. Their world is very 
small and very restricted, and much of 
it is built on pretty soggy foundations. 
What you have to do in the beginning is 
attack the poorly founded notions so that 
they begin to fight their way out of the 
confusion and are forced to begin think- 
ing as individuals. They are “also tre- 
mendously proud. They like to think 
they are immensely intelligent. If you 
confound them with one of Joyce’s 
stories or one of Eliot’s poems, you make 
them realize they are not so brilliant. 
Then if you feed them an explanation, 
they w ill try to regain their lost intelli- 
gence by seeking more and more explana- 
tions to obscure poems and stories. 

These kids will find scepticism and 
iconoclasm entirely new things. They 


will find that to doubt and even to defy 
are not wrong, and they will be de- 
lighted, as I was, at the new freedom 
that this can give them. Some of the no- 
tions that you should choose pieces spe- 
cifically to destroy are these: (1) that 
sex is somehow wrong and that deliber- 
ately to delight in it indicates weakness 
of character; (2) that war is good, 
often fun, and that men at war are sup- 
posed at all times to be heroes. Some of 
Hemingway’s stories are effective in de- 
stroying this image, and there is a satiric 
poem by Swift, called “On The Death of 
a Great and Famous General,” which I 
remember as setting up a monumental 
confusion in my mind during Freshman 
English; (3) that scepticism is wrong— 
Lawrence’s poem “Snake” did a pretty 
good job of making me think abqut what 
I'd been taught previous to Freshman 
year. Also, The Catcher in the Rye was 
a revelation. 

It has just occurred to me that an 
appeal to the sense of beauty is also sig- 
nificant. The thing I remember most 
about Donne’s poems is their beauty 
and reverence. Some of Lawrence’s 
poetry, which I used to devour in the 
library after we had read “Snake” in 
class, is very beautiful. This is to say 
nothing of Shakespeare’s sonnets and 
other things. You might also impress 
upon them that a writer writes not only 
because he has an entertaining tale, but 
because he believes in something which 
his story conveys, and it is this that he 
really wishes to say. 

That’s about all I can tell you. These 
are the things which made me begin de- 
vouring books and authors and paintings 
and ideas. Not that I’ve come very far, 
but at least I’ve begun. 
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Harken to an attic voice 


ARGUMENT Is No longer possible. Ameri- 
can education must develop a high degree 
of familiarity with the nations of the 
world and an informed sensitivity to the 
issues affecting the relations of the United 
States to the rest of our planet’s peoples 
and countries. Otherwise, there is no ad- 
equate foundation for either democracy 
or wisdom in America’s foreign affairs. 

In the course of enlarging our interna- 
tional field of vision, we have understand- 
ably and properly focused primarily on 
the exotic new nations of Asia and Af- 
rica, whose sense of national destiny, only 
recently awakened and made articulate, 
is clamorous with urgency and the de- 
sire to make up for lost time. Similarly, 
we have become more appropriately 
aware of Latin America as a huge region 
in which human talent goes too frequently 
undeveloped, in w hich poverty and a 
swelling population grimly fertilize the 
soil for rev olution, and in which our pre- 
vious policies and practices, as in Asia 
and Africa, have left something to be 
desired in their appreciation of local needs 
for identity, dignity, and national pride. 
That it took a Castro to drive this point 
home for most of us is an unpleasant fact 
that we cannot afford to overlook. 

Nor can we affordto overlook the un- 
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easiness that has begun to mark one of the 
most comfortable relationships one coun- 
try has ever enjoyed with another, ours 
with Canada. For over a century, our 
two nations have shared one of the long- 
est common frontiers in the world with 
never a need for a military patrol on 
either side of the line. The exchange of 
persons across the long border has taken 
place with high frequency, mutual bene- 
fit, and a minimum of red tape. The Ca- 
nadian and US governments have long 
been on a friendly and cooperative basis 
with each other, and the peoples of the 
two countries, heirs as they largely are 
to similar cultural traditions, have har- 
moniously shared many basic values. 
Consequently, we Americans, growing in 
power and international responsibility, 
have come to take our northern neigh- 
bor for granted, much as one takes for 
granted a friend who causes no trouble 
and gets into none. 

But The Voice from the Attic, by 
Robertson Davies, is only one of the 
more recent indications that Canada has 
become concerned about its position vis- 
a-vis the United States. Mr. Davies’s title 
trades on not only the Dominion’s geo- 
graphical location, but on the fact that 
the attic is the place to which one rele- 





gates objects which one doesn’t want to 
throw away—for which, as a matter of 
fact, one feels a genuine fondness—but 
to which one seldom pays much direct 
attention. Canada, in short, is beginning 
to feel a threat to her identity from the 
giant below her border. The American 
colossus is undoubtedly both gentle and 
well intentioned, but it also is voracious, 
expansive, and energetically preoccupied 
with its role as representative to the world 
of the strength of democracy in contrast 
to the strength of Soviet totalitarianism. 
Fifteen times the size of Canada, it could, 
as the affairs of the two nations become 
progressively more entangled, simply 
absorb the land of the maple. leaf without 
realizing that it was behaving in an un- 
feeling fashion. 

For example, Canada was eager to build 
the St. Lawrence Seaway in the early 
thirties. The St. Lawrence, however, is 
an international river in some of its seg- 
ments, so actual construction had to await 
the belated concurrence of Congress. 
There is no doubt that US aid was help- 
ful to the project and eased the burden 
it would otherwise have imposed. Never- 
theless, thirty years remain a long time 
to wait upon the pleasure of another na- 
tion to launch an enterprise of great local 
importance. 

Or consider the military situation: The 
northern lines of American defense 
against both Russia and Red China are in 
Canadian territory. Where the DEW-line 
is drawn and where Air Force outposts 
have been established, the US military 
command wields more authority than 
Canada’s own government. There is no 
resentment here: In fact, Canadians seem 
to have an appreciative sense of America’s 
being their best fireman in a tinder-box 
world. But it is still Canadian territory 
that is imperiled, and however necessary 
it may be, the peril is in some ways in- 
creased by the presence of our ‘bases. 


Consequently, it seems only fitting that 
Canadian views on international affairs 
be given a bit more attention than is 
presently the case in both the press and 
the official councils of the US. 

Third, American investment in Canada 
is so heavy that most of the Dominion’s 
natural resources are US-owned. Further, 
according to the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada, secondary manufacturing in- 
dustries are largely “branch plants” of 
American corporations; and while Canada 
has been borrowing over one billion dol- 
lars annually since 1955 for long-term 
investment, it has been paying almost half 
that amount in interest and dividends to 
foreign creditors and stockholders, mostly 
in the US. Nowhere has this saturation 
of Canadian enterprise by American cap- 
ital and personnel been more pervasive 
than in communications, where mass 
magazines, sometimes incorporated in 
Canada, have driven indigenous publica- 
tions out of business by offering lower 
advertising rates made possible by Ameri- 


‘can size and resources. Effective next 


July 1st, postal rates on American news- 
papers and other periodicals to Canada 
will rise 50 per cent because Canada is 
desperately trying to discourage US 
domination of her communications. But 
many Yankee publishers will print a por- 
tion of their editions north of the border, 
where postal rates are low and circula- 
tions high. 

The result has been a degree of con- 
trol by Americans over Canadian life that 
legitimizes comparisons with some of our 
less savory involvements in Latin America 
not many years ago. It is not, of course, 
that evil intent is at work in our relations 
with Canada. Neither is there any argu- 
ment that developments there under the 
impetus of US investment have been 
other than economically advantageous for 
Canadians. It is just that the power of 
American management, American own- 
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ers, and American unions is foreign 
power, whether benevolent or otherwise. 
It is just that national pride demands na- 
tional leadership and is incompatible with 
being regarded as simply another region 
of American business enterprise, like the 
South or the Midwest. 

If we mean, as we certainly do, what 
we say about imperialism and colonialism, 
we must learn sensitivity to the effects of 
our well intentioned extensions of Ameri- 
can influence into other countries. The 
psychological response to financial inva- 
sion and business domination can be strik- 
ingly similar to the reaction to military 
domination. Once we become sufficiently 
aware of this truth, then we can begin to 
consider ways of limiting the degree of 
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control we exercise abroad as a conse- 
quence of our foreign investments. In- 
suring the development of local manage- 
ment and restricting US ownership to 
less than a controlling interest are possi- 
bilities that merit thought as relevant to 
the problem of our gold balances gen- 
erally as well as our relations with Can- 
ada. 

And thought along these lines is ur- 
gently demanded by the voices emanat- 
ing presently from the Canadian attic, a 
room that deserves and must have a more 
prominent place in the house of our 
hemisphere. Our schools, along with our 
other institutions, can profitably attend 
much more carefully to the whispers 
coming down the stairs. —EJS 





One hundred years 


without Darwin are enough 


LET ME BEGIN with some personal rem- 
iniscences. I want to talk especially 
about high schools. It still seems to me 
that primary schools are the places for 
simple routine, learning the indispensa- 
bles of reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
association with one’s peers in a disci- 
plined situation. Colleges should be the 
places for the deepening of special in- 
tellectual interests, for their broader in- 
tegration, and for the laying of a basis 
for some complex vocations. That leaves 
high schools as the places most appropri- 
ate for encountering special interests and 
for starting some intellectual orientation. 
It is, I am sure, already evident from 
these remarks that I have never taught 
in a high school. Nevertheless I have had 
many contacts with such teaching 
three different capacities and over a pe- 
riod of some forty-five years. First, of 
course, I was on the receiving end of 
high school education in one of the good 
public school systems (by the then 
standards) of the 1910's. I became fasci- 
nated by literature because I had teach- 
ers who were fascinated by it. I devel- 
oped an intense dislike of history because 
I had teachers who thought events were 
things that occurred on dates and that 
the dates were what one should learn. 
After a bit of a struggle, I achieved a 
sound routine knowledge of mathematics 
at the intermediate levels. As for science, 
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that was limited to one course called 
“physics,” which, as far as my memory 
goes, consisted of measuring things 
(lengths, weights, times, temperatures) 
and making the measurements agree with 
the book. I learned, and later had to un- 
learn in order to become a scientist my- 
self, that science is simply measurement 
and the answers are in print. 

Nothing I then learned had any bear- 
ing at all on the big and real questions. 
Who am I? What am I doing here? 
What is the world? What is my rela- 
tionship to it? Not that I did or could 
specify those questions at that time. I 
only felt them as an unformulated dis- 
satisfaction, a sense of fatal incompre- 
hension of my own being. If any of my 
teachers dreamt of formulating such 
questions for me, they never dared to 
live their dream. I believe that all adoles- 
cents, the bright equally with the dull, 
go through such a phase of incoherent 
self-questioning and disorientation, and 
that they still rarely receive what help 
and truth could be given them. They 
usually simply bury the questions and 
try to forget them, or they settle for 
answers that are palpably false. 


Other Perspectives 


My next serious contact with inter- 
mediate education was some twenty 
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years later when my children in their 
turn attended high schools in another 
good public school system. I found that 
some progress had been made, but not 
much. A few exceptional teachers did 
point out that what the student deter- 
mined and checked for himself could be 
true even if it was not in the book. All 
the students now had some contact with 
the life sciences, but the level—or at 
least the emphasis—was on such ques- 
tions as why you should brush your 
teeth and why you should not drink al- 
cohol. High school biology did then 
have strong personal reference. It was 
student-oriented, but it was most de- 
cidedly not well calculated to orient the 
student. 

Since my own children left high 
school, my contacts have been through 
talking to groups of teachers about my 
field of science, especially organic evolu- 
tion. Invitations to speak have always 
expressed the same purpose: to bring the 
teachers’ knowledge up to date by telling 
them about recent research and the 
present status of theory among the pro- 
fessional researchers. I have taken that 
request literally and have always tried 
to fulfill that purpose, at least, on such 
occasions. Nevertheless, I found on the 
very first occasion and have further ob- 
served on all those since then that there 
is a great deal more here than is appar- 
ent at first glance. Without exception, 
there has alw ays been something seri- 
ously wrong beneath the surface of all 
these talks, conferences, seminars, and 
institutes with high school teachers. It 
has not always been quite the same diffi- 
culty, but it has always presaged a fail- 
ure or, at best, a severe limitation of the 
intended communication from scientist 
to student via teacher. 

One aspect, I think not the most com- 
mon one, of that failure was expressed 
to me by an officer of an association of 
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high school biology teachers more or 
less in these words: 

As individuals, we have all learned a 
great deal from your exposition of mod- 
ern evolutionary theory. It also helps 
our status in the school system to demon- 
strate, by attendance at these meetings, 
that we are keeping on our toes, But, 
frankly, not a thing that you have said 
is going to be passed on to a single stu- 
dent in this city. We have found that it 
simply is not worth while to do more 
than go through the barest motions de- 
manded by the curriculum. Our students 
don’t want more, and only one in a hun- 
dred really wants that much. We shove 
them on as best we can, and then we are 
rid of that particular batch. Our only real 
function is that of custodians, to keep 
the kids locked up and off the streets for 
a certain number of hours each day. 


That was several years ago. Perhaps 
things are no longer so bad in that school 
system, and probably they never were 
quite so bad in most systems. I gather 
that it is no longer univ ersally con- 
demned as undemocratic to give separate 
and special opportunities to selected stu- 
dents who can learn and want to or who 
can be induced to. I, at least, can be less 
concerned about what to do with the 
other students and for their unfortunate 
teachers. 

One of the phenomenal developments 
of recent years has been the great devel- 
opment of institutes and conferences for 
high school teachers, selected from all 
over the United States and with expenses 
and a reasonable salary for attending 
paid from federal funds. That has, by 
the way, raised a serious problem that is 
only indirectly germane to my present 
subject but that teachers should know 
about. One purpose of these activities is 
to bring teachers into contact with the 
research workers in their subjects. The 
institutes and conferences are now so 
numerous and so prolonged that success 
in that aim demands many thousands of 





man-hours that would otherwise be 
available for research itself rather than 
for talking about it. In the usual case of 
a university professor with time already 
divided between teaching and research 
(with, as a rule, some administration 
thrown in), supplying all, many or in 
some instances any of the high school 
teachers’ needs means that his research 
must slow down or even grind to a halt. 
Thus, our schizophrenic government 
agencies are with one hand giving large 
sums to promote research and with the 
other giving likewise large sums which, 
in effect, impede or prevent research. 
Both activities are very much worth 
while, but some way must surely be 
found to mitigate the conflict between 
them. 


Research into Teaching 

What I have just said explains why I 
have so far taken part in only a few of 
the recent national institutes and con- 
ferences for high school teachers. Those 
I have attended have been truly enjoy- 
able and have, I think, had a reasonable 
measure of success in the aims of bring- 
ing research and teaching into useful 
relationship. Nevertheless, each one has 
also brought out failures of communica- 
tion and- emphasized the difficulty of 
somehow getting through to the stu- 
dents what they should and, in a work- 
able modern culture, must know. As re- 
vealed at this level of researcher-teacher 
contact, the most serious of these im- 
pediments are three: 


1. The knowledge of some teachers 
cannot, by the means here provided, be 
brought up to date because the teacher 
does not have enough knowledge, even 
outdated knowledge, to begin with. 

2. Some teachers are quite willing to 
listen (they are being paid to, after ali), 
but they are not at all willing to learn. 
As regards my subject, evolution, a sig- 
nificant minority of them simply do not 


believe a word of it and automatically 
close their minds when the subject 1s 
named. 

3- In a larger minority of instances— 
indeed, I am afraid it may not be a mi- 
nority—the teachers themselves accept 
what is reasonably presented to them but 
still do not expect to incorporate it into 
their teaching because of the attitudes 
and power of school officials, school 
boards, parents, and tax-appropriating 
bodies. 


All three of those points are frequently 
involved in a vicious circle. The teachers 
are parts of the system that produces 
inadequate preparation, personal bias, 
and community prejudice. They cannot 
reasonably be expected to correct de- 
fects of which they are themselves both 
causes and effects. It is a possible func- 
tion of the institutes and similar efforts 
toward teacher education to break that 
vicious circle. That could perhaps be 
their most significant contribution, but 
the degree of success so far is open to 
question. The teacher who has been 
trained in a school with substandard staff 
and a watchful anti-scientific board and 
who has then gone to teach in just such 
another school is not going to start giv- 
ing an unbiased and modern course in 
biology merely because he has listened 
to a few scientists whom he (or she) is 
not prepared either to understand or to 
respect. 

Still, that apparently quite hopeless 
situation is an extreme. Most teachers 
must suffer to some degree from one, 
two, or all three of these impediments, 
but usually not to a degree that pre- 
cludes improvement. The institutes also 
turn up a heartening number of teachers 
who are surprised but receptive when 
they learn that research biologists and 
whole scholarly communities take evolu- 
tion as an established fact, the fundamen- 
tal fact of life, and who then are eager 
to learn more. An anti-evolutionary 
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community cannot be directly affected 
by that contact, but a change in attitude 
can be initiated and the vicious circle 
finally broken if such a teacher is able 
to pass on something of this aspect of 
biology to new generations of students. 
That is by no means easy, however, nor 
is success assured even to the most con- 
vinced, determined, and tactful teacher. 


Community Pressures 


The pressures of some communities 
happen to be particularly strong in the 
field of organic evolution. They are, 
however, by no means confined to evolu- 
tion or to other biological questions, 
which include those of race. One has 
only to think of history, economics, and 
literature for other examples. How many 
high school students in Texas are told 
that some historians consider the defense 
of the Alamo a tactical blunder in the 
midst of a morally indefensible war? 
How many high school students any- 
where in America are taught specifically 
that free enterprise has some grave draw- 
backs and socialism some great advan- 
tages? Or that Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
is great literature and why? 

It is, however, pressures against the 
teaching of evolution that most concern 
me here, not only because that happens 
to be my own field, but also because I 
consider it the most important thing that 
needs to be taught at intermediate school 
levels. We are all familiar with the 
Scopes trial, if only from being re- 
minded by the recent stage success, I7- 
herit the Wind. Many people seem to 
consider it as a quaint and amusing bit 
of ancient history that occurred in one 
isolated backwoods community. The 
fact is today that there are innumerable 
towns and whole cities that are just as 
opposed as Dayton, Tennessee, was to 
the teaching of evolution. And they are 
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more successful in preventing it. I be- 
lieve that most people misunderstand the 
serious issue in the Scopes case and, in- 
deed, that it was misunderstood by most 
of the protagonists in the trial. There 
was a state law against teaching evolu- 
tion in the public schools, Scopes broke 
that law, and the jury found him guilty. 
That was the only legal issue before that 
court, and it was correctly settled. That 
the verdict was upset on a technicality, 
that Scopes was not retried, and that the 
law is still on the books but has never 
been enforced and never had its consti- 
tutionality tested are all facts but beside 
the point. 

What was actually argued in court, 
by prosecution and defense alike, was 
not the guilt or innocence of the defend- 
ant but the truth or falsity of evolution. 
There was, indeed, a social issue that 
transcended the rather trivial legal one. 
But certainly that really fundamental 
social issue was neither Scopes’s guilt nor 
the truth of evolution. It was the com- 
petence of a legislature to enact and of 
a court to enforce the prohibition of 
teaching a theory that, whether true or 
not, was sustained by a large number of 
respectable scientists certainly compe- 
tent in the pertinent field. By submitting 
the question of the truth of evolution to 
the court and jury, the defense equally 
with the prosecution compromised the 
whole situation and lost the one essential 
point. The point would have been the 
same if the law had made the teaching 
of evolution obligatory and Scopes had 
refused to teach it. Legislatures, judges, 
and juries cannot decide the correctness 
of a scientific theory or of the results of 
any scientific investigation. That can 
only be decided by further research in 
the self- correcting style of science. Fur- 
thermore, education will be stultified if 
properly qualified teachers are not free 
to teach what they believe to be true 





either from their own competence or on 
acceptable authority in the relevant field 
of research. That situation is also self- 
correcting. Any teacher who taught that 
the earth is flat would quite properly be 
discharged (not jailed!) for incompe- 
tence (not for breaking a law). Where 
there is evident unresolved conflict of 
authority, the teacher should of course 
explain that situation and may quite 
properly state his own position on either 
side. 

Laws against teaching evolution are 
still nominally in effect over wide areas 
of the United States, but there has been 
no recent effort to enforce them. The 
prohibition is nevertheless now being 
applied far more effectively than by law 
and through agencies that are equally 
incompetent. They are incompetent in 
the usual sense of lacking the special 
knowledge necessary for rational judg- 
ment of the issue. They are also incom- 
petent in a sense analogous to the techni- 
cal concept of competence in law, that 
is, the competence of a court as having 
or lacking jurisdiction in a given case. 
The agencies now effectively prohibit- 
ing the teaching of evolution in many 
schools should have no jurisdiction over 
such a question. The competent agencies 
to decide on the subject matter of a 
science are the scientists and the science 
teachers. 

Anti-intellectual control of science 
education by incompetent agencies is 
hardest to reach when it reflects the asi- 
ninity of a local majority. “I won’t have 
my child taught that stuff!” Such con- 
trol may, how ever, be exercised by both 
vociferous minorities and individuals in 
key positions. There are also instances 
where community opinion is that evolu- 
tion (or whatever the subject may be) 
is probably all right, but it is contro- 
versial, so we had better play safe and 
omit it from the curriculum. 


Some Solutions 


At least one of the recent conferences 
of biological teachers had a formal dis- 
cussion of this problem. (It has probably 
been discussed informally at all the in- 
stitutes and conferences.) One sugges- 
tion was, of course, simply to sidestep, 
to omit anything about evolution one 
way or the other. Textbooks and the 
fact that teachers may have no voice in 
their selection make this easy. Some bi- 
ology texts do omit evolution. Most of 
them relegate evolution to a single sec- 
tion, preferably in the back of the book, 
which need not be assigned. (There is 
little danger that students will read it 
anyway!) That also illustrates an indi- 
rect sort of censorship that can deny 
material to schools and students that 
would otherwise be receptive to it. If 
one community rejects the teaching of 
evolution and another does not demand 
it, some textbooks, at least, will aim for 
the Icast common denominator, and the 
chances are that neither community will 
get a book that treats the subject ade- 
quately if at all. 

That solution, although probably the 
commonest one, is considered by many 
teachers to be dishonest. It cannot be 
intellectually honest to undertake to 
teach a subject but to omit its most im- 
portant principle. It would, nowadays, 
be like teaching physics but leaving out 
atoms. (My high school physics teacher 
managed that, but that was long ago and 
far away.) 

There was also mention of the possi- 
bility of teaching evolution but stopping 
short of man and making no mention of 
human evolutionary origins. This, too, 
can hardly be considered completely 
honest; and, in any event, it tends to 
cancel out the advantages of teaching 
evolution at all. It is neither necessary 
nor advisable to focus discussion of evo- 
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lution primarily on man, but the main 
reason why teaching evolution is im- 
portant lies in its implications for man- 
kind. To omit even a glimpse of that 
connection would be not only to short- 
change but also to mislead the student. 

A third suggestion, apparently one 
that many teachers have already been 
acting on, is to teach about evolution 
but to leave out the dirty word. Call it 
“development” or “animal history” or 
the like. I gather that this has worked 
for some teachers, but it seems a trans- 
parent trick that is bound to be exposed 
sooner or later. It must cut down the 
coverage, too, for surely you cannot talk 
very much about “development” with- 
out letting the cat out of the bag and 
revealing that you mean evolution. I 
wonder, too, whether such teachers (and 
textbooks) are not being urinecessarily 
timid. Is it not possible that a system 
that will stand for teaching ‘ ‘develop- 
ment” will also stand for calling i it by its 
right name? 

Still, another proposed, and actually 
used, solution is to present both sides of 
the case. Teach evolution under its own 
name as something that certain authori- 
ties believe. Also teach that certain other 
authorities do not believe it, and let the 
student decide for himself (or ignore 
the whole thing). This was hailed by 
some teachers at the institute as the most 
“honest” compromise on the problem, 
but I am afraid I cannot agree. It is less 
honest—because the student is less able 
to judge from data in his own hands— 
than teaching that some people say the 
earth is flat and some say it is round. It 
would be honest only if the teacher 
pointed out that the authorities who 
“believe” in evolution (“believe” is a 
misleading word here, too) are, almost 
to a man, those who have actually stud- 
ied the subject in a scientific way and 
that those who do not believe in it are, 
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almost to a man, obviously ignorant of 
the scientific evidence and swayed by 
wholly nonscientific considerations. That 
is not a compromise that would suit an 
anti-evolutionary school board. It might 
occasionally work in a controlling com- 
munity that was open minded about 
science but subject to some sniping from 
anti-evolutionary minorities. 


Religion and Evolution 


The opposition to teaching evolution 
is, of course, almost always given a re- 
ligious reason. That may usually be its 
real basis, but I think it is often a mask, 
perhaps unconscious, for underlying anti- 
intellectualism or anti-scientism. Oddly 
enough, it is quite common to oppose 
teaching evolution on ostensibly reli- 
gious grounds even in sects that do not 
in fact officially oppose or prohibit such 
teaching. Thus, many Catholic parochial 
schools are anti- -evolutionary, but evolu- 
tion is acceptable under Roman Catholic 
dogma and is taught in a straightforward 
way in mony Catholic colleges. The 
whole situation is complicated by the 
fact that the dogma in some sects really 
is explicitly and violently anti- evolu- 
tionary and that some of these sects are 
highly evangelical, not only in religion 
but also in education. Some anti-evolu- 
tionary sectarian colleges specialize in 
science education, even in what there 
passes for biology. One in particular has 
graduates (not biologists) who have be- 
come distinguished members of the facul- 
ties of great nonsectarian universities. 

If a sect does officially insist that its 
structure of belief demands that evolu- 
tion be false, then no compromise is pos- 
sible. An honest and competent biology 
teacher can only conclude that the sect’s 
beliefs are wrong and that its religion is 
a false one. It is not the teacher’s duty to 
point this out unnecessarily, but it is cer- 
tainly his duty not to compromise the 





point. Fortunately, the great majority 
of religious people in America belong to 
sects that are more flexible on this point, 
even though the tendency of the average 
parishioner may be anti-evolutionary. 
Here a perfectly honest compromise, or 
rather a possibility of tolerant under- 
standing, is possible. Evolution, per se, 
is not anti-religious any more than the 
roundness of the earth is anti-religious, 
although it was once held to be so. There 
are many religious and, in various sects, 
even highly orthodox evolutionists. 
There are also atheistic evolutionists, but 
so are there atheistic bankers, who never- 
theless keep honest accounts. The lack 
of necessity for conflict between evolu- 
tion and religion is something that can 
and, when the subject arises, should be 
pointed out by teachers. The most ex- 
treme and bigoted opponents cannot be 
placated, but ‘there is plenty of common 
ground for reasonable people on this 
question. 

There are, to be sure, many high 
schools where evolution is taught with- 
out opposition from students or com- 
munity and even with their enthusiastic 
support. There ar also textbooks that 
include evolution under its right name 
and as an established biological fact (al- 
though I have not seen a high school 
text that was completely accurate and 
adequate on this subject). Nevertheless, 
it is certainly true that innumerable stu- 
dents still leave high school without ever 
having heard of evolution, or with hav- 
ing heard of it only in such a way as to 
leave them unimpressed or antagonistic. 
Since intermediate education is the 
proper level for encountering this sub- 
ject and is for great numbers of people 
the only place where they are likely to 
learn anything valid about it, this means 
that an awareness of evolution is lacking 
or rejected in large segments of the adult 
population. Yet for over a century now, 


evolution has been known to be one of 
the great and central concepts of science 
and one fundamental for human orienta- 
tion in the modern world. There is no 
other concept of comparable importance 
and scope that has been so slow in 
permeating education and in obtaining 
general popular acceptance. 

That is what made Nobel Prize win- 
ner H. J. Muller, on the centenary of 
the publication of Darwin’s The Origin 
of Species, exclaim angrily that “One 
hundred years without Darwin are 
enough!” (I have pilfered that remark 
as the title of this article; I think Muller 
will forgive my theft in a good cause.) 

Here, if not before, someone will 
want to ask, “Why make so much fuss 
about evolution? It is only one of a 
thousand things that might be taught in 
high school. Students can’t learn them 
all. Naturally, you emphasize it because 
it is your specialty. A specialist in mathe- 
matics doubtless wants everyone to be 
taught calculus, but it isn’t really neces- 
sary or even useful for all high school 
students to know calculus or evolution.” 


Evolution as Essential 


Part of the answer arises from per- 
sonal reminiscence, again, for which fur- 
ther indulgence is asked. I do not think 
that evolution is supremely important 
because it is my specialty. On the con- 
trary, it is my specialty because I think 
it is supremely important. I entered col- 
lege with the intention of studying liter- 
ature and becoming a writer, perhaps a 
poet. (Remember that my really en- 
thusiastic high school teachers taught 
English.) I was required to take some 
laboratory science, and I elected geol- 

partly because of some previous 
interest in minerals and partly because 
Geology 1 was reputed to be a quick 
and easy way to work off the require- 
ment. Actually, it turned out to be tough 
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because a new. professor (who did not 
last long in that college) demanded an 
amount of work that most of the stu- 
dents found excessive. But he was an- 
other enthusiast, and he imparted to me 
the thrill of learning things. Here I saw 
that it was possible to accumulate solid 
knowledge about the universe, new not 
only to me but to everybody, and to 
supply satisfactions that, for me, literary 
endeavor could not. I switched my ma- 
jor to geology. Slowly I came to feel 
that although minerals are fascinating, 
what is really important is life. That 
made paleontology, the living aspect of 
geology, my subject in graduate school. 
Starting then and increasing through the 
subsequent professional years, a sharpen- 
ing sense of values showed me that if 
life is the most important thing about 
our world, the most important thing 
about life is its evolution. Thus, by con- 
sciously seeking what is most meaning- 
ful, I moved from poetry to mineralogy 
to paleontology to evolution. The transi- 
tion would have been simpler if I had 
started with biology, or perhaps even 
with, say, chemistry; but I think the 
search would have wound up in the same 
place. 

So I reached an answer to the sugges- 
tion that calculus and evolution are just 
two of many subjects and that no one 
can or should study every subject. Evo- 
lution is more important in an absolute 
sense, and it is important to everyone. 
Calculus, just as one example, is an ex- 
cellent tool, indispensable in some quite 
specialized pursuits, quite irrelevant in 
others, and with no particular bearing 
on the human condition. It is evolution 
that can provide answers, so far as an- 
swers can be reached rationally and from 
objective evidence, to some of those 
big and universal questions I mentioned 
earlier. One has only to state some of the 
firm evolutionary generalizations and 
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principles to establish their absolute im- 
portance and their necessary inclusion in 
a proper education for everyone. 

Man is a recent and, up to now, in 
some real sense the highest product of a 
natural process that has been going on 
for billions of years. 

Man owes all his characteristics to 
their gradual and very slow accumula- 
tion because they worked better, be- 
cause they promoted most successful re- 
production and continuance, through all 
the varying circumstances in which our 
ancestors existed. 

The mechanisms and principles of that 
accumulation are now largely known and 
are probably entirely knowable in terms 
of the immanent physical laws of the 
universe. The source of those immanent 
laws themselves is quite unknown and 
probably unknowable to science; here 
religion may honorably enter the pic- 
ture. 

Knowledge of those mechanisms and 
principles makes it possible, within de- 
terminable limits, for man to influence 
for the better the further evolution not 
only of other organisms, but also of him- 
self. 

All living things are truly physically 
related in just the same ways as parents 
and children and brothers and sisters are 
related, although in greatly different de- 
grees. In the ‘enormously intricate and 
yet comprehensible pattern of life, man 
occupies a place unique to him but a 
place that is within that pattern and a 
part of it. Man belongs in and to nature 
just as much as any other kind of or- 
ganism, and he is akin to all the others. 

As a result of that kinship, man shares 
a great deal with all other organisms, 
most, of course, with his nearest relatives 
(in broadening degree the apes, the 
primates, the mammals, the vertebrates), 
but much with living things as remote 
as trees or bacteria. We can learn much 





about ourselves in terms of processes in 
other species, much about them in terms 
of processes in ourselves. 

Man’s special capacities, his awareness, 
his perceptual functions, his reactability, 
his ability for symbolization and sociali- 
zation, are all biological adaptations de- 
veloped by evolution under the stress 
and guidance of natural selection. It is 
quite proper to speak of values in this 
process, and the values are inherent in 
the course and outcome of evolution. A 
working coordination between mental 
life and the outer world, a grasp on real- 
ity in the deepest sense, is one of the 
values required by and produced by our 
evolutionary history. 

Our special abilities operate properly, 
which is to say in accordance with their 

natural functions in the evolution of our 
particular species, only if they are used 
rationally and responsibly. Rationality 
and responsibility are made possible and 
necessary by the evolutionary intensifi- 
cation of awareness and of flexibility of 
reactions. 

Mankind is a kind, biologically a single 
species, united within itself and separate, 
as of now (although of course united 
through ancestral lines), from all other 
species. Like the members of any species, 
men vary. No two men are quite alike, 
and whole groups visibly differ, as the 
subspecies of w idespread species always 
do. The resemblances among all men are 
vastly, incomparably greater than any 
differences. The more obvious differ- 
ences arose, for the most part if not 
altogether, among early men as adapta- 
tions to particular situations and are bio- 
logically almost entirely irrelevant in 
modern civilization. There are no biolog- 
ically superior or inferior races. 

I could extend the list almost indefi- 
nitely, but I think that I have made my 
point, which is simply that evolution has 
fundamental human significance for ev- 


eryone. Of course, I realize that such 
grand generalizations, presented just so, 
would be incomprehensible, incredible, 
or virtually meaningless for most high 
school students. Nevertheless, the impli- 
cations are there, and some, at least, of 
them will eventually be glimpsed by 
anyone who acquires even a modest 
grasp of evolutionary facts and princi- 


ples. 


Teaching Evolution 


As to how to convey that modest 
grasp, I am no pedagogue, and I fall back 
on the disclaimer implied in my three 
forms of nonprofessional relationships 
with high school teaching. Of course, I 
do have some ideas on this score. (Teach- 
ers are like artists in that practically 
everyone feels competent to advise them 
without bothering to learn their pro- 
fession!) Evolution underlies every as- 
pect of biology and is one form of ex- 
planation for every biological fact, from 
protein synthesis to, say, zoogeography. 
As each topic is taken up, from the very 
first one—whatever that may be in the 
particular approach used—it can be 
shown to involve relationships best un- 
derstood as results of evolultion. Fol- 
lowed through, one topic after another, 
that builds up to a convincing demon- 
stration of the fact of evolution. The 
first task is to show that evolution, as a 
general proposition, rests on good, solid 
evidence, and since all the facts of biol- 
ogy are evidence of evolution, that 
seems to me the way to approach the 
task. A routine listing of “proofs” of 
evolution as a short topic in itself can 
never carry such conviction. 

With that general approach, specific 
information about processes and explana- 
tions of evolution, as distinct from (or, 
rather, additional to) the demonstration 
of the fact of evolution, will also emerge 
quite naturally. Most of the modern ex- 
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planatory theory is inherent in the facts 
of genetics, ecology, and systematics if 
these topics are treated frankly in their 
relationships to the history of life. The 
broader implications, even though per- 
haps still on a more elementary level than 
those I previously gave as examples, will 
then begin to appear almost automatically. 

I have no delusions that many teachers 
will soon and successfully follow the ap- 
proach that I have suggested. Apart from 
all the elements of resistance against em- 
phasizing evolution or teaching it at all, 
a great deal of ability and hard work 
would be required from the teachers— 
more than many of them can reasonably 
be expected to bring to the task. They 
will have to bring in much that is not in 
their high school textbooks or teachers’ 
manuals, although it is widely available 
in publications at the teachers’ own edu- 
cational level. This particular difficulty 
is pointed up by a current ambitious at- 
tempt to modernize and to some degree 
to standardize high school biology cur- 
ricula. An elaborate organization, spon- 
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sored by the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences and supported by 
large federal grants, is producing three 
alternative texts for high school courses. 
One of these is meant to center on ecol- 
ogy and evolution, but the experimental 
version in its present incomplete form 
does not really make it clear that evolu- 
tion is pertinent to the whole subject of 
biology. The other two alternative texts 
include frank mention of evolution, but 
without emphasis and as a subject apart 
from biology as a whole. That represents 
a sincere effort by able and devoted men, 
but surely it is not good enough. 

The millennium when all students will 
be given a good helping of modern 
knowledge of evolution is not at hand. I 
have stressed, possibly even over-stressed, 
the difficulties and discouragements in 
the way. Still, perhaps an inch or two of 
progress will result if all those who see 
the opportunity and the necessity com- 
plain loudly enough about the present 
situation and put themselves productively 
and courageously to work. 





Issues 
& Items 


Selling the open society? There was a 
moving moment last March during the 
confirmation hearings of the Senate com- 
mittee to appraise Edward R. Murrow as 
director of the US Information Agency. 
Murrow had indicated his.intention to 
base the operation of usta on “truth,” 
telling America’s story to the world 
without benefit of whitewash. Senator 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Rep.-Iowa), 
apparently a little nervous at this “whole 
truth” idea, asked if it was wise for a 
salesman to emphasize the conditions un- 
der which the machine he sells fails to 
work. Murrow thought not. Then, asked 
Senator Hickenlooper, is it wise to stress 
abroad the deficiencies of our system of 
society without making much more of a 
point of its very great strengths? 

Murrow’s response amounts to a brief 
classic. “May I suggest,” he said, “that 
we are concerned with a very different 
system—an open, pluralistic society in 
which we could not conceal our deficien- 
cies if we would. If we do not report 
them honestly and accurately, they will 
be reported by others and probably dis- 
torted.” This statement expresses the 
same faith that Jefferson voiced in his 
first inaugural address: “Error of opinion 
may be tolerated wherever reason is left 
free to combat it.” Such a faith seems as 
applicable to international communica- 
tion as to the freedom of domestic 
thought. 

And without such a faith, there can be 
no education that contributes to a free 
world. 

x k * 

Attitudes and salaries. The lowa Com- 

mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 


fessional Standards recently polled 1,700 
teachers for their attitudes toward vari- 
ous patterns of professional compensa- 
tion. The results are a bit puzzling, per- 
haps reflecting an ambivalence that runs 
through the vocation of teaching in a 
complex and pervasive fashion. 

Eighty-five per cent of the Iowa re- 
spondents favored special rewards for 
good teaching and professional growth, 
largely as a safeguard against the neces- 
sity of leaving teaching for administra- 
tion as the only available route to better 
salaries and more recognition. Only 55 
per cent, however, regarded a merit sys- 
tem as advantageous to the teaching pro- 
fession, and 20 per cent bluntly asserted 
that, in their view, the poorest teachers 
should receive the same pay as the best. 
This orientation toward a secure pattern 
of pay as more desirable (if a choice must 
be made) than one that differentially re- 
wards merit was further underscored by 
another finding. Predetermined salary 
schedules were overwhelmingly endorsed 
by the Iowa teachers, 75 per cent express- 
ing the conviction that the adoption of 
fixed salary schedules by local districts 
has been fundamental in inducing com- 
petent members of the profession to re- 
main in it. 

At some time or other, the tough is- 
sues here will have to be clarified against 
some more articulate conception than 
now seems available of what a genuine 
profession of teaching is. 


x * * 


Biology materials. Thirty-two volumes 
of experimental materials for use in sec- 
ondary school biology courses have been 
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completed by the Curriculum Study of 
the American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences. While classroom use of these vol- 
umes is presently restricted to schools 
participating in the Study’s testing pro- 
gram, the materials are available on a 
purchase basis to interested individuals. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


xk * 


Desegregation: A northern problem. 
Demonstrating that segregation violates 
standards of decency and dignity wher- 
ever it occurs, Federal Judge Irving B. 
Kaufman recently ruled that the Lin- 
coln School in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
must be desegregated. Its enrollment at 
the time of the ruling: 454 Negro and 
29 white pupils. 

Against the school board’s contention 
that this enrollment merely reflected the 
character of the school’s neighborhood, 
Judge Kaufman charged gerrymandering 
the attendance zone to exclude Caucasian 
students. Pointing out that neighborhood 
school policy is not sancrosanct, the 
court insisted that it “cannot be used as 
an instrument to confine Negroes within 
an area artificially delineated.” And the 
ruling contained the argument that it 
would be entirely proper for New Ro- 
chelle to use school buses to transport 
Negroes from their home districts to 
schools in other parts of town in order 
to eliminate segregation. 

This aspect of Judge Kaufman’s de- 
cision is one with potential implications 
of a sweeping kind. There are many 
northern cities that have some segregated 
schools in their jurisdiction. So far, 
school boards have been able to plead 
innocent on the ground that the school 
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conditions are merely a function of 
segregated housing. The New Rochelle 
ruling could have quite an impact on 
Boston, Chicago, Detroit, and other cities 
north of the Mason-Dixon Line. 

In New York City, of which New Ro- 
chelle is a suburb, school buses are al- 
ready being used to convey Negro and 
Puerto Rican children from districts in 
which schools are essentially segregated 
to those attended by whites. 


= @ 


Our poor tongue! At last the National 
Council of Teachers of English has done 
it! In The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English, the Council has 
expressed its ire about the plight of our 
language and its place in the schools. 
Among other disturbing charges in this 
blunt and useful document are these 
three: (1) About 50 per cent of high 
school English teachers currently lack a 
college major in their subject. (2) More 
than half the teachers in our elementary 
and secondary schools have backgrounds 
in their own ‘language that have been as- 
sembled higgledy-piggledy from courses 
in English or “related fields.” (3) Most 
teachers have had no systematized study 
of the history and structure of English. 

Causes include poor teacher prepara- 
tion, low certification standards in the 
various states, and a low regard for Eng- 
lish instruction on the part of adminis- 
trators, school boards, and parents. The 
most important remedy is a large-scale 
retraining of teachers through a variety 
of devices. To help in the job, the Coun- 
cil advocates support commensurate with 
that given science, mathematics, and for- 
eign languages. 

Since English, for us, is the basis of all 
other cognitive skills, the NcTE report 
is well worth attending to. 





DEWEY B. STUIT 
State University of lowa 


Accreditation—its problems 
and its future 


THE ROLE OF ACCREDITATION in American 
higher education, long a subject of dis- 
cussion, has received increased attention 
in recent years, particularly since the es- 
tablishment of the National Commission 
on Accrediting in 1949. Some recent 
writers on the subject, notably Blauch 
(7) and Selden (23, 25), have called at- 
tention to the fact that accreditation is a 
peculiarly American phenomenon and 
that it is an outgrowth of our particular 
governmental and social system. Since ac- 
creditation plays a unique and important 
role in American higher education, it is 
appropriate that from time to time there 
should be a critical analysis of its mean- 
ing, assumptions, achievements, problems, 
and future lines of development. The 
present paper is concerned especially with 
the major problems facing accreditation 
and the steps which should be taken if 
accrediting is to have a constructive 
future. 


First Questions 


A logical first question is, What is ac- 
creditation? What does it mean for an in- 


The writer is deeply indebted to Mr. William 
K. Selden for having stimulated his interest in 
accrediting and for “educating” him with re- 
spect to its achievements and problems, espe- 
cially through the volume Accreditation: A 
Struggle over Standards in Higher Educa- 
tion (23). 


stitution or a program of study to be 
accredited? Hill (77) and Pattillo (79), 
among others, have emphasized that the 
term accrediting is used with a variety of 
meanings. In the minds of some people, 
to be accredited is synonymous with su- 
perior performance; to many, it may 
mean that credits are accepted by similar 
types of institutions; to others, it means 
that because certain minimal criteria have 
been met, the name of a school or pro- 
gram is included on the lists of recognized 
institutions. In view of these differences 
in the interpretation of accreditation, 
what, precisely, does accreditation mean? 

A complete answer to this question 
would require a detailed listing of the 
criteria employed by all agencies now en- 
gaged in accrediting. A casual examina- 
tion of the membership list of such an 
agency is not likely to reveal the nature of 
the criteria used. If, for example, one 
studies the list of institutions holding 
membership in the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
one is impressed with the wide range of 
institutions included—colleges and uni- 
versities, conservatories of music, teach- 
ers colleges, schools of music, theological 
seminaries, technical colleges and junior 
colleges, all appearing as a single alpha- 
betical list with no differentiation noted. 
Some of these institutions are hardly 
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known beyond their own immediate geo- 
graphic regions, whereas others have a 
national or even a world-wide reputation. 
On the surface, at least, it hardly seems 
possible that they all meet the same stand- 
ards of excellence as measured by the 
quality of their students, the preparation 
and scholarly productivity of the faculty, 
or the adequacy of the library and other 
campus educational facilities. 

Quite obviously, there is no one an- 
swer to the question of what it means to 
be accredited. One must know the nature 
of the particular accrediting group and 
how that group perceives its role if one 
is to formulate an adequate answer. The 
one common denominator which cuts 
across all accrediting groups is that they 
seek to determine whether individual in- 
stitutions or programs meet minimum 
standards of acceptable performance as 
defined by that group. If the institution 
or program is judged to meet the stand- 
ards, it is accredited; if the judgment is 
negative, the institution is denied accredi- 
tation. In other words, evaluation is of 
the all-or-none type; there are, as a rule, 
no grades of accreditation, at least not in 
the published lists of accredited institu- 
tions. Thus, membership in or recogni- 
tion by an accrediting group means that 
an institution or program has been judged 
acceptable by that group, but whether it 
is below average, average, very good, or 
superior is not revealed by the mere fact 
of its accreditation. 


Accreditation Functions 


The fact that accreditation has devel- 
oped rapidly during the past fifty years, 
despite a fair measure of criticism or even 
opposition (2, 77, 32), is evidence that 
some important needs are being served 
by it. What is the nature of these needs? 

Service to the public. First, there is the 
need for protection on the part of the 
general public. Since we have no federal 
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agency to evaluate institutions and pro- 
grams of study, students and parents 
must have assurances that a diploma from 
a particular college or university will 
mean something once it has been ac- 
quired. Membership in an accredited 
group gives at least a minimum of such 
assurance. 

The role of protector of the public is 
emphasized especially in the case of the 
professional accrediting agency. Refer- 
ence is frequently made to the great im- 
provement in medical education which 
followed the issuance of the Flexner re- 
port in 1910 (7). Although this was not 
a report of an accrediting group, it was a 
stimulating force to accreditation in medi- 
cine and, in turn, to other professional 
fields like dentistry, law, and pharmacy. 
The evidence seems fairly clear that with- 
out the threat of corrective action by 
some agency, voluntary or governmental, 
the public would be victimized by shoddy 
and inadequate schools to a far greater 
extent than it is today, particularly in the 
professional fields. 

Protection of institutions. A second 
function, somewhat related to the first, is 
that of protecting institutions or programs 
from unwelcome pressure by special in- 
terest groups, internal or external. In 
some instances it appears that the aca- 
demic integrity of an institution has been 
preserved by the threatened loss of ac- 
credited status if an undesirable course 
of action was forced upon it. Cases have 
also been reported where increased finan- 
cial support was brought about at least in 
part because improved financial status was 
a prerequisite for accreditation or a re- 
quirement for continued accreditation. 

As pointed out by Pattillo (2), the 

“protection” afforded by accreditation 
has both positive and negative features. 
Some administrators have been known to 
resist long needed changes by declaring 
that the adoption of the proposed changes 





would jeopardize accredited standing. 
Ideally, one might wish accreditation 
unnecessary as a means of protecting in- 
stitutions, but in the world of practical 
affairs, accrediting does serve this func- 
tion to some degree. 

Facilitation of transfer of credit. A 
third function served by accreditation is 
that of facilitating the transfer of credit 
from one institution to another. We have 
in this country almost 2,000 institutions of 
higher education, including junior col- 
leges. Students who change their enroll- 
ment from one college or university to 
another are numerous. Although it would 
be possible for each institution to de- 
velop examinations for the purpose of 
evaluating transfer credit, it would re- 
quire a great deal of work and consider- 
able expense. Since literally thousands of 
courses are being offered by our colleges, 
if special tests were to be built by each in- 
stitution, the examining task w ould reach 
monumental proportions. A far more 
practical solution is to have some over-all 
assurance that the institution in question 
is capable of offering courses on the col- 
legiate level and that this general evalua- 
tion of the institution as a whole applies 
to its individual courses. Even though in- 
stitutions may differ considerably in their 
acceptance of credit, the fact that the 
credit presented by a particular transfer 
student was earned in an accredited in- 
stitution makes considerable difference 
in the evaluation of those credits. Perhaps 
American institutions of higher educa- 
tion place entirely too much emphasis on 
grades and credits, but as long as that sys- 
tem continues, accreditation will play a 
facilitating role in the transfer process. 

Help in self-improvement. A fourth 
function, and one which is receiving in- 
creased attention (8), is that of assistance 
to institutions and programs in self-im- 
provement. As a preliminary step in the 
process of accreditation or re-accredita- 


tion, the institution is required to make 
an extensive self-study. Typically, this 
self-study calls for extensive data regard- 
ing students, faculty members, and equip- 
ment and facilities, including library re- 
sources. Numerous institutions report 
that as a result of the requirement for 
these self-studies, they have been stimu- 
lated to review their current programs, to 
institute extensive studies of present op- 
erations, and to plan carefully the goals 
which should be sought in the future (78) 
(33). One could argue that the initiative 
for the making of self-studies should re- 
side within any institution which is 
properly organized and motivated to do 
quality work. Ideally, this is so; and there 
is clear evidence that the best institu- 
tions are continuously asking themselves 
searching questions regarding the quality 
of their programs. One must remember, 
however, that not all our colleges and uni- 
versities are of top quality. Some outside 
nudges seem necessary to insure a reason- 
able. degree of quality in this wide va- 
riety. Under our American system of 
higher education, it is especially appro- 
priate that accrediting agencies should 
stimulate an intrinsic concern with the 
quality of educational work and en- 
courage more vigorous steps toward self- 
improvement. 


Accomplishments 


Accrediting agencies have been in ex- 
istence for over a half-century. What has 
been accomplished during that time? It 
is, of course, extremely difficult to isolate 
cause-and-effect relationships in anything 
as complex as higher education. Further- 
more, we have not had situations in 
which controlled experimentation was 
practical—for example, accrediting half 
a given group of schools or programs but 
not accrediting the other half. In brief, 
it simply is not possible to present fool- 
proof data indicating that accreditation 
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has or has not achieved certain results. 
For the most part, one must resort to 
speculation and “logical” analysis. 

Elimination of weak schools. In such 
fields of professional education as medi- 
cine and dentistry, it appears that the 
weakest schools have been eliminated, 
and strong deterrents have been placed in 
the way of those who would establish 
new schools with inadequate facilities 
and faculties. Although far from com- 
plete, the public has received a consider- 
able measure of protection from the sort 
of practitioner—be he a doctor, lawyer, 
dentist, or teacher—who is simply inter- 
ested in financial rewards without a pro- 
fessional sense of responsibility toward 
those whom he serves. This result prob- 
ably could not have been achieved with- 
out accreditation of professional training 
programs. Conceivably, the public could 
be educated to license only those who 
are well trained for professional prac- 
tice; but from a practical point of view, 
it seems best to have some regulation of 
professional training programs as well as 
to educate the public to demand quality 
professional services and, therefore, high 
standards in licensing. 

Standard practices. A second accom- 
plishment of accreditation is that it has 
encouraged the adoption of a consider- 
able number of standard practices by edu- 
cational institutions, resulting in sub- 
stantial economy of effort. Just as they 
have facilitated the transfer of credit, 
regional accrediting agencies have en- 
couraged closer working relationships be- 
tween colleges and secondary schools, 
thus increasing the degree of articulation 
between these two divisions of our edu- 
cational system. As a result, many colleges 
and universities require the completion of 
fifteen or sixteen units of high school 
work as a minimum for admission. More 
precise meaning has been given to grades 
and to semester hours of credit—indeed, 
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to the very meaning of college or uni- 
versity-level work. Granted that exces-— 
sive standardization is to be deplored, 
some is essential (27). Standardization of 
practices might have been developed any- 
way, but it seems clear that accreditation 
has encouraged agreement on basic defi- 
nitions and the implementation of certain 
standard practices. 

Stimulating improvement. A third ac- 
complishment, witnessed by the self- 
reports of many colleges, is that of stim- 
ulating improvement. Wriston (34) has 
questioned whether many colleges and 
universities have improved as a result of 
accreditation. Very likely, for as much 
as 75 per cent of the institutions of higher 
education in this country, the internal 
drive to improve is far more important 
than membership in an accredited group. 
Nevertheless, although accreditation has 
probably never made a superior college 
out of a mediocre one, it has encouraged 
weak institutions to improve to the point 
where they have become respectable. 
The line between the acceptable and “not 
quite acceptable” is not easy to draw, 
but over a period of years, accreditation 
has probably stimulated a fairly large 
number of border-line institutions to be 
just a little better. This can be counted 
a gain for all of higher education. 

Although there have been no con- 
trolled experimental studies of the effects 
of accreditation, the few post hoc stud- 
ies available do not present encouraging 
findings. In the North ‘Central Study of 
the 1930’s, Haggerty (9) reported ‘that 
graduates of non- -accredited colleges did 
just as well in graduate work as those 
who received degrees from accredited 
ones. This finding was described more 
fully by Edwards (5). Hill (72) com- 
pared seven small colleges which had 
recently been accredited with seven that 
had failed to win accreditation. He found 
the differences to be very slight. All of 





these studies have limitations and should 
not be regarded as presenting crucial data 
on the subject of accreditation. The most 
that one can say is that they produced 
no evidence favoring the effects of ac- 
creditation on the work of the institu- 
tions involved. 


Defects 

The majority of educators probably 
feel that the merits outweigh the de- 
merits, but few would deny the existence 
of defects in accreditation, and some 
would say that the disadvantages out- 
weigh the positive values. 

Wrong emphasis. One of the most se- 
rious criticisms of accrediting is that it 
often leads institutions to put the em- 
phasis on the wrong things. When seck- 
ing accreditation, an institution, espe- 
cially a weaker one, is prone to take those 
steps which are likely to win it accredi- 
tation, regardless of their educational 
merit. Some practices which come to 
mind include (a) seeking new faculty 
members with Ph.D.’s, regardless of their 
real quality, (b) using every possible 
means to get additional equipment or 
facilities needed for accreditation with- 
out due regard for the urgency of pa 
needs, and (c) shifting funds used i 
support of a strong program to a w vos 
one, the net result being two minimally 
acceptable programs. In brief, accredit- 
ing may encourage border-line institu- 
tions to take makeshift measures to gain 
accreditation, whether or not they are 
educationally sound. 

Encouragement of mediocrity. A 
second serious criticism is that accredita- 
tion may create a cult of the mediocre. 
Once accreditation has been achieved, 
the victory is won! The situation is not 
unlike that of the college freshman who 
has gotten the C+ average needed for 
fraternity initiation. Once over the hur- 
dle, he may be content just to “get by.” 


Some institutions are prone to do the 
same thing. Better institutions frequently 
report that they benefit little from ac- 
creditation. The explanation is a simple 
one: In many cases, accreditation is con- 
cerned only with minimum standards. 
This, of course, is not the route to excel- 
lence. 

The effects of accreditation, then, are 
both good and bad. Undoubtedly, some 
institutions benefit greatly by the process 
of being accredited and by working to 
maintain “accredited status.” Others may 
profit little, and others may be inclined 
to “coast along” once their accreditation 
does not appear to be in jeopardy. The 
lack of genuine experimental evidence 
makes it very difficult to state positively 
whether the net results of accrediting 
are favorable or unfavorable. However, 
the general belief of educators would 
probably be that the favorable effects 
outweigh the unfavorable (4). 


Some Problems 


Even though, on balance, accreditation 
has served an important and useful func- 
tion in American higher education, it is 
quite generally agreed that it is beset by 
many problems. Some are of a fundamen- 

al, philosophical type; others are in the 
realm of technique and procedure. If 
accreditation is to play a constructive 
role in the years ahead, it must face these 
problems squarely and seek inventive so- 
lutions for them. 

Quality with diversity. One of the 
more perplexing philosophical problems 
is that of insuring quality of perform- 
ance while permitting and even encour- 
aging diversity among educational insti- 
tutions. Many commentators on the 
subject have exalted the freedom (and, 
consequently, the diversity of emphasis) 
enjoyed by American colleges and uni- 
versities. Many have declared that free- 
dom and diversity are the hallmarks of 
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our educational system, and there is little 
doubt that these qualities have yielded a 
program of higher education which 
serves a very heterogeneous student body 
and promotes the national welfare in 
many important ways. 

But after one has listed the benefits 
which accrue from freedom and diver- 
sity in education, one must also face up 
to the hard fact that there is much un- 
evenness in the quality of the job being 
done by our colleges and universities. At 
a time of national crisis, when the de- 
mand for quality is so pressing, one may 
well ask whether a nation can afford the 
degree of freedom and diversity we now 
have in higher education. Can a uni- 
formly high quality of education be 
achieved in a system such as ours? In the 
past, accreditation may have brought 
about the discontinuance of some very 
weak institutions, but it has also tolerated 
a very wide range of performance within 
the accredited group. 

As one step in accommodating itself 
to freedom and diversity, and in order 
to escape the criticism of being a repres- 
sive influence in higher education, ac- 
creditation, especially in the case of the 
regional agencies, has encouraged col- 
leges to set their own objectives and then 
to accredit in the light of these objectives 
(70). How far is it possible for society to 
go in permitting institutions to choose 
their own objectives? When does the 
very nature of the objectives begin to 
affect quality? For example, should an 
institution which aimed to provide a 
liberal education for students in the IQ 
range of 85-100 be accredited as a col- 
legiate institution, assuming that it ad- 
mitted students holding high school di- 
plomas? Admittedly, this is an extreme 
example. Or is it? ‘Clearly, there are all 
degrees of freedom in choosing objec- 
tives. Where is the line to be drawn? 
How far can one go in assessing goals 
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without restricting an institution’s free- 
dom of action in choosing them? Assum- 
ing that we must evaluate objectives, we 
still find the problem of how to do it 
among the most challenging and perplex- 
ing issues facing accreditation. 

Dimensions of quality. A second major 
problem in accreditation is that of de- 
ciding on the dimensions or facets of 
quality which are to be evaluated. In 
making this decision, one can take a 
rather superficial and short-term view, 
or one can conceive the problem in terms 
of fundamental and long-term results. 
One gains the impression that, in the past, 
many accrediting agencies, especially in 
their early years, have tended to evaluate 
certain tangible and relatively superficial 
dimensions of quality. This led to the 
arbitrary use of faculty-student ratios, 
number of Ph.D.’s on the faculty, amount 
of money in the endowment fund, and 
number of books in the library as ac- 
ceptable indices of educational perform- 
ance. It is quite understandable that this 
approach to the measurement of quality 
should be subject to severe criticism. At 
the extreme, there has been a denuncia- 
tion of the entire quantitative emphasis 
in accrediting and to recommendations 
that only qualitative evaluations should 
be employ ed. It should be pointed out, 
however, that only the use of quantita- 
tive data of a trivial nature is to be de- 
plored. It hardly seems likely, for exam- 
ple, that high scores by students on an 
achievement test would be regarded as 
unacceptable in considering the worthi- 
ness of a college for accreditation, de- 
spite the fact that the data are quantita- 
tive in nature. 

Theoretically, the most valid basis for 
judging the quality of an institution is 
the quality of its products—students, re- 
search, and service. Instead of asking 
about the number of books in the library 
or the number of Ph.D.’s on the faculty, 





one may better make other inquiries: 
What changes occur in students during 
their period of study on the campus? 
What levels of proficiency do they 
achieve in their chosen fields? How do 
they perform in their jobs following 
graduation? What contributions do they 
make to their respective fields of en- 
deavor? What is the quality of research 
done by the faculty? What significant 
contributions have the members of the 
faculty made to their respective disci- 
plines? What have the faculty members 
done for the advancement of their par- 
ticular professional groups? To what 
extent has an institution’s constituency— 
state, region, denomination, nation—ben- 
efited from its service? What tangible 
evidence is there that the services ren- 
dered by the institution have brought 
about desirable changes in the commun- 
ity? If prompt and objective answers 
could be provided for such questions, 
assuming adjustments for differences 
among institutions in the quality of stu- 
dent input, one would have ideal data for 
judging quality and determining a col- 
lege’s eligibility for accreditation. 

‘Unfortunately, it is far from a simple 
matter to measure the changes brought 
about in a student as a result of his being 
exposed to a particular educational en- 
vironment or a particular program of 
study. Neither is it easy to assess the 
quality of the research output of an insti- 
tution or the actual effects of its service 
program. Such measurement problems 
are technically formidable, and the num- 
ber of uncontrolled factors which influ- 
ence success following graduation make 
the assessment of alumni performance a 
most complicated task. 

When confronted with difficult prob- 
lems in direct measurement, one fre- 
quently finds it profitable to look for 
correlated factors which are somewhat 
more amenable to assessment. Authorities 


(26) who have worked in the field of 
institutional evaluation believe, and the 
results of certain studies (6) indicate, that 
among the most significant factors which 
are related to the quality of an institu- 
tion are the following: (a) the clarity 
with which objectives are stated, (b) 
adequacy of the curriculum, (c) train- 
ing, experience, and productivity of the 
faculty, (d) effectiveness of teaching, 
(e) quality of students, (f) quality and 
“coverage” of student personnel services, 
(g) amount and quality of research con- 
cerned with the institution’s own opera- 
tions, and (h) quality of the library and 
such related facilities as the science labo- 
ratories. Many would add a ninth dimen- 
sion, the tone or prevailing atmosphere 
on the campus. As shown by Thistle- 
thwaite (37), the campus atmosphere ap- 
pears to influence the quality of an in- 
stitution’s educational performance as 
measured by PhD productivity. When 
appropriate techniques of measurement 
are perfected, this dimension should be 
included in the total list of items associ- 
ated with the quality of an institution. 

Although it would be difficult to ob- 
tain perfect agreement on the factors 
which should be included in a list of 
dimensions of institutional quality, those 
presented here would command a con- 
siderable measure of support. But the 
problem is not solved with the prepara- 
tion of such a list. Measurement prob- 
lems of challenging proportions still re- 
main. Since the nature of these problems 
and the need for research on them are 
discussed elsewhere (29, 30), they will 
not be considered here except to empha- 
size that these problems exist and that 
they can not be avoided by anyone con- 
cerned with accreditation. 

The judgmental process. A third major 
problem in accreditation is concerned 
with the judgmental process—deciding 
whether an institution does or does not 
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meet the criteria established by the ac- 
crediting agency. : 

One of the key instruments in the ac- 
creditation process is the visiting team. 
It is the task of the team to obtain data, 
usually by the interview method, to 
check on the accuracy of data previously 
obtained from records or questionnaires, 
and to make observations of the educa- 
tional program. The members of the 
team then prepare a report on which a 
board or commission bases the final de- 
cision. 

Whether an institution is to be accred- 
ited depends, therefore, upon the ade- 
quacy of the data supplied to the board 
or commission and the capability of the 
members of the board to serve in the 
capacity of judges. Ideally, the members 
of such a board should be supplied with 
adequate “norms of performance” so 
they can relate the institution in question 
to others of its type or class. In addition, 
they should be experienced in the judg- 
ment process, be free from bias and 
prejudice, and capable of rendering a 
strictly objective judgment. Unfortun- 
ately, we have few data at hand con- 
cerning this vital step. Consequently, 
understanding and wisely utilizing the 
judgmental process are among the most 
important problems in the entire field of 
accreditation. 


The Future 


Accreditation, in common with many 
other social institutions and organiza- 
tions, has a record which includes both 
successes and failures and various grada- 
tions of accomplishment in between. As 
a force in education, it has both strong 
supporters and severe critics. In brief, ac- 
creditation continues to be something of 
a controversial matter. What, then, can 
one say about its future? 

Briefly, the future of accreditation 
probably depends very largely on the 
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form it takes. If it meets the challenge of 
rapid educational and social changes, it 
can play a vital and constructive role. If 
it fails to respond to changing conditions, 
it will eventually disappear from the edu- 
cational scene. Should that occur, ac- 
creditation as we know it today would 
undoubtedly be superseded by markedly 
increased governmental action. In view 
of this situation, what are some of the 
immediate steps which should be taken 
by accrediting agencies if they are to 
have a promising future in American 
higher education? 

Definition of role. First, there should 
be a clearer definition of the role of 
various accrediting agencies. At present, 
there is considerable confusion as to 
what it means to be accredited. Institu- 
tions or programs which are on the “out- 
side looking in,” often regard accredita- 
tion as the achievement of a certain status 
which then improves their chances of 
enrolling students, of employing faculty 
members, and of enlisting types of sup- 
port otherwise not obtainable. In the 
case of professional accrediting agencies, . 
the responsibility for protecting the pub- 
lic can easily slide into merely protecting 
the profession without helping the public 
in the process. To state it another way, 
membership in accrediting groups ap- 
pears to bear some resemblance to mem- 
bership in a club. Such membership may 
inflate one’s ego and enable him to enjoy 
certain privileges, but it does not neces- 
sarily make him a better person. Cur- 
rently, it is not at all clear that being a 
member of or being approved by an 
accrediting group invariably makes a 
better college or university. Indeed, some 
evidence has been accumulated which 
casts doubts on accreditation as neces- 
sarily being a means of separating the 
acceptable from the unacceptable (72). 
The ambiguity of what it means to be 
accredited is an issue which must be 





faced if accreditation is to have a signifi- 
cant future. 

The present writer believes that ac- 
crediting agencies should clearly state 
that their fundamental purpose is the 
evaluation of institutions and programs 
of study. Protection of institutions or 
protection of professions should be only 
a by-product of the program of evalua- 
tion, and every last vestige of the aura 
of club membership should be eliminated. 
Membership in or approval by an ac- 
crediting group should constitute an an- 
nouncement that the institution has been 
thoroughly evaluated and that it will be 
re-evaluated at periodic intervals. Fur- 
thermore, this evaluation should not be 
simply of the two-step variety—accepted 
or rejected. Each member institution, 
whether or not it is newly accredited, 
should be made keenly aware of its rela- 
tive standing—whether it is barely ac- 
ceptable, below average, average, above 
average, or of superior quality when com- 
pared to other institutions in its group or 
class. Eventually, such information should 
also be communicated to the public. It is 
difficut to see why colleges and universi- 
ties should have such an abhorrence of this 
idea. Day after day, year in and year out, 
they apply exactly this type of assess- 
ment to their own students. Naturally, 
information about the quality of institu- 
tions should be publicly communicated 
in such a way as to reduce to a minimum 
the opportunity for misinterpretation. As 
suggested by Reinert (22), the first step 
toward better information for the public 
about differences in the performance of 
educational institutions might well entail 
more complete data as to what each insti- 
tution is presently doing, omitting for 
the moment the process of making qual- 
itative judgments. 

Techniques of evaluation. If it is 
agreed that evaluation of institutions and 
programs should be the fundamental pur- 


pose of accreditation, then it follows that 
accrediting agencies should be greatly 
concerned about the techniques em- 
ployed in the evaluation process. A study 
of the literature on accreditation does 
not leave one with the impression that 
this is universally the case. With the ex- 
ception of the North Central study of 
the 1930’s (6), there is no published evi- 
dence that there have been large scale 
attacks on the problem. To be sure, most 
agencies review their procedures from 
time to time, but evidence of a thorough, 
penetrating analysis on a scientific basis 
of evaluation techniques is simply not to 
be found. . 

As pointed out elsewhere (28), the 
chief evaluation techniques employed by 
accrediting agencies have been the inter- 
view and the questionnaire. The danger 
in the extensive use of these methods is 
that the emphasis in evaluation will be 
on what is easily obtainable and observ- 
able, thus giving grounds for the criti- 
cism that trivial data are frequently used. 
In the early years of accreditation, there 
were no alternatives; but now there is a 
real need for new devices, even though 
the interview and the questionnaire will 
continue to have a prominent place in 
accrediting. The time has come when 
they should be given a somewhat differ- 
ent emphasis and be supplemented with 
other more modern techniques. 

In particular, the emphasis in evalua- 
tion should eventually be shifted from 
the tangible and easily observable phe- 
nomena to the products of the educa- 
tional process—the proficiency of stu- 
dents, changes brought about in students, 
the quality of faculty research, and the 
appropriateness and quality of the serv- 
ices rendered by institutions. If the em- 
phasis were to ‘be placed on quality of 
products, then the major evaluation tech- 
niques would be tests, follow-up studies, 
carefully planned interviews, and well 
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designed rating procedures. More use 
would also be made of professionally 
trained measurement personnel in the 
evaluation process. Because promising 
newer techniques have been discussed 
elsewhere (28), time and space will not 
be devoted to them in this paper, but it 
is especially to be hoped that more ex- 
tensive use will be made in the future of 
proficiency tests (27). The professional 
and regional accrediting agencies could 
render a valuable service by giving their 
support to the development of tests 
which can be usefully employed in their 
evaluation tasks. The results of such tests 
would be valuable to the accrediting 
agencies and especially to the institutions 
themselves in their self-improvement 
programs. 


Needed Research 


It is an expression of the obvious to 
state that more research is needed in the 
whole field of education—elementary, 
secondary, and college. Accreditation is 
no exception. Every phase of accrediting 
should be subjected to careful and criti- 
cal study. The need for new and better 
evaluation instruments has been men- 
tioned. There is also a need for research 
on the entire process of accreditation, 
starting with the first contact with an 
institution and ending with the decision 
to accredit or not to accredit. Such a 
comprehensive research program would 
call for study of the criteria used, the 
types of data collected and their rele- 
vance to accreditation (e.g., student- 
teacher ratios), the forms used to collect 
data, the effect of various types of back- 
ground and experience on the effective- 
ness of the visiting team, the decision- 
making process, and, finally, the effect 
on an institution of being or not being 
accredited. This is a large order, but re- 
search of this kind is essential if accredi- 
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tation is to be of maximum usefulness in 
higher education. 

The present writer feels that there 
never has been a thorough and compre- 
hensive evaluation of colleges and uni- 
versities. The early rating studies of de- 
partments by Hughes (73) and more 
recently by Keniston (74), the “general 
impression” type of study conducted by 
the Chicago Tribune ( 3), the more nar- 
rowly defined type of study by Knapp 
and Goodrich (75) and Knapp and 
Greenbaum (76), and even the North 
Central Study of the 1930’s leave much 
to be desired. The unfortunate thing is 
that most educators and many laymen 
have rather definite notions as to which 
institutions are good and which are not, 
despite the fact that they often are rely- 
ing on general impressions or mere hear- 
say. Whether we like it or not, we some- 
times need systematic evaluations, and we 
proceed as if we had them. Why then, 
one may ask, doesn’t someone sponsor a 
thorough evaluation study of American 
colleges and universities? The answer is 
not a simple one. The reason is partly 
that the measurement problems are for- 
midable; partly, the urgency to get the 
job done has not been thought to exist; 
and, partly, there are some educators, 
both faculty members and administrators, 
who are just not eager to have their in- 
stitutions subjected to a thorough study. 
Hopefully, these several obstacles can 
someday be overcome and a thorough, 
comprehensive study conducted of the 
quality of American colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Needed Coordination 


Finally, there must be a higher degree 
of coordination among the various ac- 
crediting groups. We now have about 
thirty accrediting agencies. How many 
will there be in 1975? In the year 2000? 
At some point there simply will be too 





many agencies, all pressing harried col- 
lege administrators for data and consum- 
ing valuable time in making campus in- 
spections. 

What is the answer? In 1949, the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting was 
established, in part to deal with this 
problem (23). The Commission has ren- 
dered a valuable service during the years 
of its existence, and it will continue to do 
so in the years ahead. The issue, however, 
calls for more than the establishment of 
an agency to coordinate accrediting. 
What is needed is an active search on the 
part of the accrediting agencies to estab- 
lish common criteria of institutional eval- 
uation, coordination in the collection and 
use of data, and centralized means for their 
processing and evaluation. Some steps in 
this direction have already been taken 
(e.g., the North Central, by the use of a 
generalist on the visiting team of pro- 
fessional accrediting groups, and the 
Middle States Association by its “multi- 
ple team” approach), but more will be 
necessary if accreditation is not to be- 
come an insufferable burden for colleges 
and universities. In effect, accreditation 
should require but one basic evaluation 
of the institution as a whole’with only 
“peripheral” evaluations for the purpose 
of accrediting its individual parts. One 
can assume that, in general, a high-grade 
institution will not establish a new pro- 
gram which is of inferior quality. Should 
it do so, it ought to lose its basic accredi- 
tation. Only on this principle can the 
problem of proliferation of accrediting 
agencies be met. 


A Possible Alternative 


The preceding sections have been 
written with the implied assumption that 
voluntary accrediting agencies will con- 
tinue as a part of the American educa- 
tional scene: But must it necessarily be 


assumed that the accreditation of colleges 
and universities will always be done by 
voluntary agencies? For the immediate 
future, it seems improbable that volun- 
tary agencies will be superseded by other 
forms of accreditation, but what will the 
situation be ten, twenty-five, or fifty 
years from now? It is unrealistic to dis- 
miss the possibility that other kinds of 
accreditation may be instituted at some 
future date. 

As pointed out by Selden (24), the 
federal government is taking a greater 
degree of interest in higher education 
than at any previous time in our history. 
For many years, the only forms of higher 
education which received subsidization 
were in various fields of vocational en- 
deavor, such as agriculture and home 
economics. In recent years, support has 
been given for the training of persons in 
such fields as clinical psychology, voca- 
tional rehabilitation counseling, and some 
branches of the health professions. The 
most recent effort of the federal govern- 
ment in secondary and higher education 
is the vast program inaugurated under 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. During this same period, the ‘Na- 
tional Science Foundation has greatly 
expanded its support of both secondary 
and college education. Added to the di- 
rect underwriting of instructional pro- 
grams, there has been a tremendous 
increase in the support of research—sup- 
port which in many instances has had a 
profound effect upon education at the 
graduate and professional levels. In brief, 
the years since World War II have wit- 
nessed a rapidly accelerating rate of in- 
terest on the part of the federal govern- 
ment in higher education. What effect 
will this ultimately have on our system 
of accreditation? 

To be sure, no one can give a definite 
answer to this question at the present 
time. Many educators and laymen have 
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a deep seated fear of federal control. We 
as a nation are firmly committed to local 
control of our elementary and secondary 
schools and to private or state control of 
colleges and universities. Sentiment and 
“emotion” are certainly on the side of 
continuing that form of control in the 
future. But can we truly say that we 
know that more federal control would 
inevitably be bad for education? Cer- 
tainly one could not take the position 
that federal support of higher education 
has been a failure. Indeed, many of our 
private schools as well as our state sup- 
ported institutions would have to admit 
that their expansion is in no small part 
due to federal assistance of various kinds. 
Most institutions have welcomed this 
financial interest of the federal govern- 
ment and would now be reluctant to get 
along without it. 

The support provided by the federal 
government is mostly of the program or 
project type; that is, funds are granted 
to an institution for a specific type of 
instruction or for research projects. The 
result is that the forms of aid granted by 
the federal government are exceedingly 
numerous, and one wonders how far this 
proliferation of programs will go. Pos- 
sibly, at some time in the future, it will 
be decided to make direct grants to col- 
leges and universities, based on the num- 
ber and level of students enrolled in the 
lower division, the upper division, and 
the graduate and professional schools. 
Should this happen, how will the institu- 
tions which are to receive such grants be 
selected? Will the lists of accredited in- 
stitutions as provided by voluntary ac- 
crediting agencies be used, or will the 
federal government decide that it must 
prepare its own list? Those opposed to 
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federal intervention would probably ar- 
gue strongly that if such aid is to be pro- 
vided at all, the lists of eligible institutions 
provided by voluntary accrediting agen- 
cies should be used. But will this be polit- 
ically expedient? And will the federal 
government be in a position to pose such 
a degree of confidence in organizations 
over which it has no control? At the 
moment, one cannot predict what the 
eventual outcome will be, but one can be 
sure that the better the job of accrediting 
under our present system, the less likely 
will it be that the federal government 
will eventually become its own accredit- 
ing agency. On this point the words of 
Selden (23) seem particularly fitting: 


The accrediting associations are on trial 
as they have never been before. On occa- 
sions in the past they encountered criti- 
cism, overcame opposition, and continued 
to exert a powerful influence on higher 
education. Today the rush of events is so 
swift, the pressure of world wide and 
national forces so pervasive, and the mag- 
nitude of the problem confronting the 
institutions of higher learning so bound- 
less, that society 1s calling for imagination 
and enlightened initiative in the establish- 
ment and enforcement of academic stand- 
ards for the colleges and universities. 

Can the accrediting association respond 
to this call? The answer depends upon the 
leadership in higher education. Just as 
the fate of democracy rests upon an 
informed electorate .and responsible lead- 
ership, so the future of accreditation 
with its struggle over standards in higher 
education depends upon educational lead- 
ers who are enlightened, who consider 
education from a national—even a global 
—point of view, and who will recognize 
and assume their educational responsi- 
bilities. 


To this point of view, the writer can 
only say “Amen!” 
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The following letter is contributed by 
English-born Max A. Eckstein, a graduate 
of the University of London and a lecturer 
in education at Queens College in New York 
City. His communication is offered as an 
earnest of the Record’s desire to make its 
pages a genuine forum for productive con- 
troversy. Neither Mr. Robert Lusk, whose 
earlier contributions is called into question, 
nor the Editor feels any need to offer a re- 
buttal to Mr. Eckstein, but other views on 
this or any other subject will be welcomed 
in these columms. 


At least one reader of the Record 
would like to remind Mr. Robert Lusk 
(Feb., 1961) of the fable about the ant 
who sat on the axle of the carriage and 
believed that it was he who directed the 
team of horses. 

No, Mr. Lusk, the Gutenberg press 
was not invented merely as a new ad- 
vertising medium. While it is quite un- 
derstandable that the aficionado of any- 
thing—a sport, a vocation or a particular 
job—is likely to see the world in terms of 
his own enthusiasm, the writer of “Ad- 
vertising—Educator to America’s Econ- 
omy” goes too far. Printing has other 
purposes than the circulation of mere 
“copy”; it is not advertising that makes 
the world go round. Such thinking is not 
only erroneous, it is also dangerous, for 
it leads Mr. Lusk to the conclusion that 
education, too, exists to aid the advertiser 
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in his job. He actually suggests that teach- 
ers should help by recruiting staff, by 
doing research, by preparing the ground 
for the passive receptivity to advertising 
which future generations, in his opinion, 
should exhibit. Modern hucksters know 
that one cannot start inducing “brand 
loyalty” too early, and Mr. Lusk’s Dale 
Carnegie approach tries to make us feel 
that our cooperation is needed. What 
with the arrogance of his outlook, the 
lacunae in his logic, and the deceitfulness 
of his whole approach, the article is un- 
acceptable. 

Like many of his colleagues, Mr. Lusk 
seems to be over-extending himself in 
order to change the “brand image” the 
public is at last developing of his trade. 
The head of one large agency is reported 
to have said, “Someone must write a book 
called The Proud Persuaders.” A \eading 
trade paper called advertisers to arms with 
the warning, “The destructive anti-ad- 
vertising forces must be met head on and 
controlled before they inflict irreparable 
damage. . . .” Mr. Lusk’s essay is part of 
a campaign which many of his more 
astute colleagues are pursuing. In the 
spirit of National Advertising Week, they 
strive to show that “Even Honesty Will 
Sell” or that “Quality is Marketable.” 
However, the grievances that people in- 
creasingly voice about the vulgarity, 





materialism, and dishonesty of advertising 
are unlikely to be allayed by Mr. Lusk’s 
rather self-conscious pleading. . 

I think, however, that it is not so — 
resentment at the content and intent of 
the article that provoked me to respond, 
as the astonishment that something of 
this kind should appear in the Record. ... 
The few references to billboards at Pom- 
peii and one or two other historical com- 
ments do not make the article scholarly 
or even informed. They merely provide 
a spurious dressing which should have 
fooled no one, not even the Editor... . 

We have enough material to help us 
make an objective evaluation of the role 
of advertising in the American economy. 
We also feel impelled, as teachers, to ex- 
ay this continuously and teach about 
it... . But our objectivity i is threatened 
quite enough by the ubiquitous ‘ ‘ad-men” 
and their products. ... The public schools 
are directly deluged with barely disguised 


advertising material. The final insult to 
our intelligence and integrity, however, 
comes when we are asked in a supposedly 
reputable professional journal actively to 
promote advertising in the classroom. .. . 

If advertisers are at last beginning to 
set their houses in order, we are delighted. 
But this is their problem. Some of us have 
been trying to help for a long time, and 
they didn’t appreciate us. Now that Mr. 
Lusk and his kind seek our help in their 
new campaign, we would do well to be 
highly critical of their current self-right- 
eousness. 

MAX A, ECKSTEIN 


The Record is eager to publish readers’ let- 
ters of from 300 to a maximum of 1,000 words, 
written either in response to notions expressed 
in its pages or as commentary on other matters 
of educational concern. Your ideas, clarifica- 
tions, and rebuttals will be welcomed, and while 
only a limited few may be printed, all will be 
read with deep interest and appreciation. 
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DANIEL R. DAVIES 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


School board responsibility 
for professional standards 


THAT SCHOOL BOARDS have a responsibil- 
ity for improving professional standards 
sounds beguilingly obvious. After all, 
boards are assigned the task of promot- 
ing the education of ‘people by establish- 
ing curricula, raising money, building 
schools, and employing staffs. The in- 
vestment in dollars, talent, and time is 
substantial. Why shouldn’t boards seek 
to improve professional standards, at 
least as a matter of enlightened self-in- 
terest? At least to protect the public’s 
investment? 

How have boards accepted and acted 
upon this responsibility throughout the 
history of American education? The evi- 
dence that I have been able to find is not 
flattering. There is little evidence of rec- 
ognition by school boards that the re- 
sponsibility exists, let alone that action 
is desirable. 


Good Guys in Education 


Education, like the Old West was pic- 
tured on the TV screen, has had its 
“good guys” and its “bad guys.” The 
good guys were crusading individuals 
like Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, 
who had first to create boards, and who 
then were denied by their own crea- 
tions. They were men like David Perkins 
Page, whom Horace Mann recommended 
as the person to help the State of New 
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York establish its first normal school in 
Albany, and who then literally sacrificed 
his life fighting the cause of teacher edu- 
cation almost single-handedly. He ar- 
rived in Albany at the age of 34. In 
three years he was dead. The causes? 
According to Henry Barnard, writing 
in his Journal of Education, 


For the first three years (he) had to 
contend with numerous and unscrupu- 
lous foes, some of whom attacked the 
system, others its practical workings, 
others still, who were strangers to his 
person, attacked the character of the 
principal of the school. Meantime, Mr. 
Page labored indefatigably. . During 
the vacations of the school, (he) gave 
himself no rest; he visited different parts 
of the State, attended teachers’ institutes, 
lectured day after day, and wherever he 
went, removed prejudices, cleared up 
doubts, and won golden opinions. . 
Before four years had passed, the school 
ceased to be an “experiment”; it was too 
firmly rooted in the hearts of the people 
to be abandoned, and the opposition, 
which had at first been formidable, had 
dwindled into insignificance. But the toil 
requisite to accomplish this had been too 
arduous for any constitution, however 
vigorous, to endure (7, pp. 351-358). 


The autumn of 1847 found him with 
“waning physical strength.” He had to 
seck help from his colleagues, and even 
agreed to take a vacation during the 
Christmas holidays. But before he could 
leave, he contracted pneumonia, and in 





his weakened condition, had little 
strength to resist. He died on the morn- 
ing of January 1, 1848. 

The year before his death, Page pub- 
lished a remarkable book entitled The 
Theory And Practice of Teaching, 
through every page of which streams 
the missionary zeal of the man for the 
cause of good education. But nowhere 
have I been able to find the slightest 
mention of boards of education, even in 
his chapters on school government and 
on the teacher’s relation to his profession. 

Mann, Barnard, and Page lived in the 
period when the great struggle for the 
establishment of a free, tax-supported, 
publicly controlled, and non-sectarian 
common school was in progress, the first 
half of the 19th century: 


(Those) years marked a period of public 
agitations and educational propaganda; 
of many hard legislative fights; of a strug- 
gle to secure desired legislation, and hold 
to what had been secured; of many bit- 
ter contests with church and private 
school interests, which felt that their 
vested rights were being taken away from 
them. . . . Excepting the battle for the 
abolition of slavery, perhaps no question 
had ever been before the United States 
people for settlement which caused so 
much feeling or aroused such bitter an- 
tagonisms . . . (3, p. 980). 


And what needed to be overcome? 
“. . . to persuade propertied citizens that 
taxation for education was in the interest 
of both public and private welfare; to 
show legislators that it was safe to vote 
for school bills; and to overcome the 
general opposition caused by apathy, 
sectarian jealousy, and private interests” 
(3, p. 981). Many of the ideas Mann and 
his contemporaries favored with vio- 
lent disapproval, but they fought them 
through to enhance the standards of 
American public education. 

It is relatively easy to identify the 
good guys. Their works stand out on 


the pages of history. Their enthusiasm 
created converts. For example, Mann 
and Barnard helped to establish educa- 
tional associations to work for the im- 
provement of educational practice, stand- 
ards, and status of the profession. 
Thereby, “a United States system has 
grown up through the zeal of teachers 
who have overstepped state boundaries 
to join with their co-workers in confer- 
ence and in educational investigation” 
(3; p. 989). We may point with pride to 
the outstanding individuals, both inside 
and outside the profession, and to the 
associations of the professionals them- 
selves. 


Bad Guys in Education 


But what about the “bad guys”? Who 
are they? On the pages of history one 
reads references to the masses, to vested 
rights, to propertied persons and groups, 
to money interests, to sectarian jealousy, 
to conservative distrust of change. The 
bad guys, in a word, comprise the groups 
out of which boards of education have 
traditionally been selected. Every study 
made of the social composition of school 
boards agrees on this point. Whatever 
may be the virtues of local control of 
education through boards of education 
—and they are many—they do not ap- 
pear to include crusading zeal for the 
improvement of professional standards, 
no matter how the term may be de- 
fined. “The continuing local control of 
schools,” says Max Lerner (5), “has 
given the big taxpayer groups a stake in 
holding school expenses down, and a 
strategic position that helps them keep 
the winds of dangerous doctrine out of 
the schoolroom. It accounts for much of 
the constriction of opinion, the seedi- 
ness, and the provincialism to be found 
in the school systems of many smaller 
American communities.” 
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Low Level of Dilemmas 


There are numerous sources of evi- 
dence that boards typically have not 
been concerned with professional mat- 
ters. In a review of 36 research studies 
of school boards presented in the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research, 
Bretsch (2) pointed out that “many 
boards still devote too much attention to 
administrative matters and not enough 
to policy development”; that “boards 
were more preoccupied with problems 
of personnel and finance than with cur- 
riculum and school community rela- 
tions”; that boards “have not employed 
effective processes for selecting a super- 
intendent”; that “the failure to define 
roles and to structure the process of 
policy determination resulted in a divi- 
sion between the superintendent and the 
board which tended to destroy their 
effectiveness,” and that “the power of 
the board in communication has seldom 
been fully realized.” If the researches 
reviewed have any validity, apparently 
something is less than perfect in the 
idealized machinery of local control of 
education. 

An even bleaker vista is revealed in a 
study reported by Becker (7) in Penn- 
sylv ania. The purpose of his study was 
“to examine the processes by w hich the 
superintendent fulfills his responsibility 
for improving the SCOPE and quality of 
educational opportunity.” Here, if ever, 
one would reasonably expect to find 
concern, attention, and participation by 
boards in a matter of such moment. 
What did Becker find? In a sample of 18 
school districts, he found: 


Fourteen of the 18 superintendents felt 
that they received no assistance from the 
school board in determining their job 
responsibilities. 


In developing written statements of phi- 
losophy, only 4 of the 18 superintendents 
worked with their boards. 
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School boards do not participate to any 
significant degree in planning the im- 
provement of the educational program. 


Lay participation seems to be lacking in 
the majority of processes used by super- 
intendents for the improvement of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Instructional policy is developed by using 
teachers and administrators, not school 
boards. 


None of the school systems had written 
policy statements on class size. 


Only two of the school systems had a 
written policy for the teaching of con- 
troversial issues. 


If Becker’s findings of professional 
bankruptcy in school board operation 
are even approximately typical of the 
situation throughout the country, there 
is a long distance to go, indeed, before 
boards are ready to assume their respon- 
sibility for improving professional stand- 
ards. 


The Way Abead: Choices 


One direction is that taken early in 
this century by the medical profession, 
whereby the practitioners themselves, 
through their own association, set stand- 
ards and police their observance. Boards 
of trustees of hospitals have no power in 
professional matters. Even the position 
of the hospital administrator, which is 
now being professionalized as a separate 
job, lies outside the ranks of professional 
medicine. 

This direction taken by medicine is 
essentially that proposed by Myron Lie- 
berman (6). Among his “67 Theses,” he 
includes the proposition that the educa- 
tional profession itself close its ranks and 
relegate the local lay board to perform- 
ing “ceremonial” functions. Some of his 
arguments are as follows: 


Teachers must rely more upon organiza- 
tional pressure on school boards and 
other elected officials and less upon “edu- 
cating the public” in the way typified by 





present-day PTA activities. . . . The 
power of national and state professional 
organizations must be utilized systemati- 
cally to affect the outcomes of negotia- 
tions between teachers and school boards 
at the local level. 


Strategy should be based upon the pre- 
mise that employee benefits are ordinarily 
not given freely by employers; they are 
taken by employees. Teachers should not 
be perturbed over anguished cries from 
the school boards or legislatures or pri- 
vate citizens when they take aggressive 
action to achieve their just employment 
demands. Employers never jump for joy 
in these circumstances, no matter how 
justified the employee arguments may be. 


School boards should be required to rec- 
ognize and negotiate with the majority 
organizations of teachers concerning 
conditions of employment. 

Citizens committees on public education, 
PTA’s school boards, and other indi- 
viduals and groups interested in improving 
public education should work with teach- 
ers through the systematic evaluation of 
student achievement, diagnoses of what 
must be done to improve performance, 
and support for the measures needed for 
improvement. Local control of education 
by laymen should be limited to peripheral 
and ceremonial functions of education. 


To proceed in such directions would 
lead us to a system of school contro] not 
unlike that which exists in Germany to- 
day. There the curriculum and profes- 
sional matters are controlled by the fac- 
ulties with managerial functions central- 
ized in the national government. Local 
communities have little to say about 
their schools. 


Another Choice 


There is, I believe, another way which 
appears to be more compatible with the 
ideal of education in a democracy. 

It entails, first, some determined ef- 
forts to erase much of the mystical, 
sentimental nonsense written and _ said 
during this century lionizing boards and 


their members. The evidence briefly al- 
luded to here paints a sorry picture of 
mighty democracy in action: boards 
rubber-stamping pre-prepared decisions; 
boards dominating cowed superintend- 
ents; boards fiddling with details of sup- 
ply budget and athletic equipment while 
their educational world burns about 
them; payola on teacher appointments 
and contract awarding; board members 
who don’t know a policy from a lottery 
and care less; board members who repre- 
sent some partisan or parochial interest 
to the callous disregard of the welfare of 
schools and children. Why hide the 
truth? There’s not much chance to effect 
improvement without an honest, fearless 
examination and diagnosis. 

An important result of the examina- 
tion should be the opportunity to design 
a role for the local board that is realistic 
and theoretically sound. The fact that 
boards are not living up to our ideals 
concerning them means one of two 
things at least: The instrument isn’t de- 
signed right; we've given it the wrong 
assignment, or some of both. Studies 
based on what school boards really do 
would be helpful. 

Second, we must get the board’s role 
straight. And this step hardly means rele- 
gating it to ceremonial retirement. On 
the contrary, let’s start with Horace 
Mann’s concept (4) of his role as secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. His strategy for improving 
schools was four-fold: (a) The holding 
of public meetings and the agency of 
public addresses; (b) better training for 
teachers; (c) ample provision for the 
collection of statistics, and (d) establish- 
ment of a periodical, The Common 
School Journal, to influence the educa- 
tional public. Notice that Mann’s con- 
cept of the board’s role stressed com- 
munication and the encouragement of 
professional growth. 
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It is interesting to see how recent 
research supports Mann’s insight into the 
board’s role. Bretsch (2) summarizes 
evidence “that if school board members 
performed effectively in certain critical 
areas (represented the public, estab- 
lished policy, involved the community, 
provided information, employ ed ethical 
principles, acted as a unit, determined 
facts, assumed leadership, and operated 
in a business manner), school-commun- 
ity relationships would be improved.” 

In most or all of the above activities, 
the board operates as what Walton (8) 
calls “an extraorganization policy-mak- 
ing body for the local schools.” Walton 
points out that the board has a function, 
too, as an administrative agency of the 
..ate government, wherein it “carries out 
state policies for education as specified 
by constitutions, statutes, and by-laws.” 

The board’s role, then, in its extra- 
organizational relationship emphasizes 
communication: information to and from 
the board about a whole host of forces 
that ultimately must be taken into ac- 
count in making decisions that imply 
directions towards goals and purposes. 
Hence, the selections of goals, of pur- 
poses, for the schools is clearly another 
board prerogative. “In the last analysis, 
decisions about what should be done by 
the schools are lay decisions; neither the 
expert in administration nor the scholar 
has demonstrated any superiority over 
the layman in judgments about the pur- 
poses of education” (8, p. 77). 

Administration, on the other hand, ac- 
cording to Walton, consists of three 
distinct activities: (a) the discernment 
of an organization’s purposes; (b) the 
direction of the internal affairs within 
an organization in their reciprocal rela- 
tions and toward the accomplishment of 
these purposes; and (c) public relations 
in the sense of obtaining material and 
moral support for an organization. When 
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we compare the two roles as Walton has 
developed them, we see that they sug- 
gest quite different approaches to the 
preparation for school board member- 
ship and for school board operation than 
has generally been the case. 


Board Membership 


Given a realistic, theoretically sound 
concept of school board role and func- 
tion, we can then proceed to the ques- 
tion of preparation for board member- 
ship. One attack is to look at the board 
as an instrument, as a mechanism. What 
does it need to be able to do in order to 
accomplish its mission? One answer is 
given in the outline of a two-day train- 
ing session offered this Spring to 
new school board members in the State 
of New Jersey by Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The program is 
planned: to help new board members 
learn how to deal with objectives like 
these: 


Recognize important educational prob- 
lems. All boards face basically the same 
problems, but the problems they perceive 
and accept vary widely. What is im- 
portant? A board is known by the dilem- 
mas it recognizes. 

Make effective decisions. Who decides 
what? Boards of education must make 
decisions. These decisions are subject to 
a complex field of forces—legal, financial, 
community, and professional. 

Improve channels of communication to 
and from the board. The board of educa- 
tion is in the center of the communica- 
tion network; groups, individuals, com- 
munity, faculty, legislature, and federal 
government are just a few of the sources 
tied into it. The problem is how to keep 
what lines of communication open for 
what types of messages. Accurate, valid 
information is basic to good decision mak- 
ing. 

Plan productive board meeting agendas. 
Precious are the few short hours when’ 
the school board meets, perhaps the most 
precious the community owns. With so 
much at stake, the people deserve and 





expect the finest quality of educational 
leadership. Well planned agendas will 
help boards meet this challenge. Agendas 
do not just happen. Good ones require 
work and skill in advance planning, in 
execution, and in follow-up. 

Determine good school board policies. 
Decisions as policies make the route to 
board control. What exactly is a policy? 
Don’t we have enough? Why write them 
down? 


If the proper study of mankind is man, 
then the proper study of boardmanship 
is boards. And yet relatively little care- 
ful study has been devoted to the actual 
operational aspects of boards within a 
realistic conceptual framework. But any- 
one who has seen a board of education 
operating according to the ideas ex- 
pressed above has glimpsed a ray of 
sunshine in an otherwise drab landscape. 

When a board learns to operate thus, 
some extra dividends accrue. The satis- 
faction board members feel in their work 
radiates from them and is reflected back 
in higher prestige accorded them by 
both profession and community. 

How board members are selected and 
oriented makes a difference, too, as 
Bretsch (2, p. 153) points out: “When 
prestige is attached to the position, when 
the community is concerned with their 
selection, when partisan politics have 
been eliminated, and when orientation 
programs have been developed and mem- 
bership in professional organizations and 
professional reading are recognized as 
important, board members are likely to 
be more effective.” 


Convention Contributions 


But two more propositions remain. 
First, the content of associational meet- 
ings of school boards should be con- 
sistent with the points of view advanced 
here. Continuing and intensive attention 
would be given, of course, to the board 
as a mechanism. But prominent in each 


convention meeting would be discussions 
of the contemporary world and of de- 
velopments in science, technology, the 
arts, the humanities, and industry that 
promise to have an impact upon the 
educational scene. The purpose would 
be simply to help board members see the 
broad kaleidoscope of society and to get 
the information they so pressingly need 
to make decisions about the directions 
and goals of their school systems. 

Notice that I have said nothing about 
sessions on “Developing a Geographic 
Background of International Under- 
standing,” or “Improving Language 
Learning Through Language Laborato- 
ries,” or “Major Areas of Needed Im- 
provement in Social Studies Education.” 
Topics like these come uncomfortably 
close to confusing the role of board 
member and professional. They sound 
like excellent topics for teachers and 
some school administrators to consider. 
If there are no differences in program, 
why have different conventions? Or, 
more properly, why continue to support 
the fiction, if it be one, that boards and 
administrators have different tasks? 

Put the question this way: What pro- 
gram content can be devised that will 
persuade a maximum number of latent, 
potential Horace Manns among school 
board members to become crusaders for 
improved standards of professionalism, 
for improved educational opportunity? 
That is the real test for school board 
convention program content. As part 
of the “extraorganization” of schools, 
board members must be able to sense 
community needs and societal needs, to 
be able to speak eloquently concerning 
them, and to work with the administra- 
tive and teaching staff in translating their 
convictions concerning educational needs 
and purposes into policy decisions. 

Finally, it is pie in the sky now to 
expect a board to play any dominant 
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role in improving professional standards. 
To the extent that the board can aid 
from its extraorganizational position, 
fair enough. It can, for example, resolve 
as a matter of policy not to hire persons 
professionally unqualified so long as a 
supply of qualified candidates exists. It 
can aggressively back, as an individual 
board and through its organization, de- 
sirable legislation enhancing professional 
standards. It can propagandize on behalf 
of better schools. 

But it will do none of these things 
until it strengthens its own role concept, 
clarifies its operational processes, and 
dedicates itself to searching out and fur- 
thering the purposes of education for 
its community. 

Can the bad guys be recast as good 
guys? Maybe, if we’ve been thinking 
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straight as friends of school boards and 
local control. 
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If there is any generalization possible 
about law and society, it must be that 
they seem to have lost track of each 
other. In the currently acceptable cliché, 
no dialogue exists between them; it has 
been cut off by a tendency which Walter 
Kaufmann has appropriately christened 
“empiricide” (7). 

Empiricide is empiricism deprived of 
the sense of complexity. It is oversimpli- 
fication masking as science and provin- 
cialism pretending to specialization. It 
sees experience as available in convenient 
categories which can be perceived and 
utilized in a semi-scientific philosophy. 
Love, for instance, becomes “an emo- 
tion” instead of an idea abstracted from 
a whole tide of confusing and conflicting 
emotions and thoughts. Such a method 
makes categorizing and analysis easier, 
but it produces a superficial clarity and a 
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relative inability to come to grips with 
aspects of experience that nonempiricides 
have dealt with for ages. Experience, es- 
pecially social experiences, does not come 
to us in the form of critically outlined 
categories or in the form of abstract 
redactions of different emotions or per- 
ceptions. Rather, it is a chaos of emotive 
and noetic details which comes at us all 
at once and from which we must extract 
those details which we can isolate, un- 
derstand, and categorize as “facts.” 
Loss of communication between the 
legal and social orders does not mean 
simply that legal theorists ignore society 
or that social theorists ignore law. W hat 
it means is that even those social scien- 
tists and theorists who realize that there 
is such a thing as law have not brought 
their critical intelligences to bear on legal 
concepts; consequently, they have not 
attempted to redefine legal ideas in the 
light of what they believe they have dis- 
covered about society. Thus, legal con- 
cepts are left to legal theorists who, too 
often, have not inquired much past the 
commonly accepted boundaries of legal 
experience and are equally unable to 
expand or redefine categories of social ex- 
perience. Moreover, each discipline, rest- 
ing secure in self-analysis and maintain- 
ing a strict separateness from the other, 
retains only so much of its knowledge of 
the other as is consistent with limited in- 
terest. The lawyer remembers clichés 
about group processes and the social sci- 
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entists, clichés about certainty and pre- 
dictability; beyond this is no-man’s land. 

The absurdity of such a situation must 
be apparent to anyone who, having given 
the question five minutes of thought, 
realizes that concepts like “right,” “obli- 
gation,” “freedom,” “power,” “fault,” or 
“interest” have contents not solely de- 
termined by legal thought and experi- 
ence. Legal concepts—those used each 
day by judges deciding questions of im- 
mediate practical concern—do not have 
sufficient contact with social concepts 
and with what social theorists have 
learned about social facts. They are thus 
abstracted from the social facts in and 
around which they operate. 

Such parochialism is not too noticeable 
in the collection of essays edited by Ray 
D. Henson and called, unhappily, ‘Land- 
marks of Law. In this volume, we see the 
names of Laski, Dewey, Brogan, and 
Vinogradoff along w ith the more fa- 
miliar ones of Holmes, Pound, Brandeis, 
Maitland, and Frankfurter. On the whole, 
the book seems to be based on the broad 
understanding that the field in which law 
operates is extraordinarily complex; but 
the form of the work imposes its own 
limitations and the understanding is only 
intermittently articulated, most force- 
fully in Lon L. Fuller’s delightful “Case 
of the Speluncean Explorers” and in the 
essays by Pound and Maitland. 

The special dangers of the withdrawal 
of law into itself are grave, though rarely 
noted. In one sense, this might be the 
theme of both The Spirit of Liberty and 
The Supreme Court in a Free Society. 
Mason and Beaney have organized their 
historical discussion of the court and its 
leading problems around the proposition 
that the court, indeed the entire judici- 
ary, is “a participant in the political proc- 

ss” (p. iii). The paradox contained in 
that statement is that, until quite re- 
cently, the court’s participation was 
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limited to a grotesque refusal to meet the 
expanding problems of the times with 
anything but law and legal concepts. 
These proved insufficient for even a min- 
imal understanding of the problems. 
Arguments over the reasonableness of 
railway rate-fixing were settled without 
reference to the facts of the particular 
case (Smyth v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466, 
1898). Arguments over the unhealthful 
conditions of bakery work were settled 
by appeals to “common understanding” 
and traditional legal doctrine (Lochner v. 
New York, 198 U. S. 45, 1905). Ques- 
tions involving the police powers of the 
states were disposed of with no appeal 
to the background or context of the 
regulation and with not the slightest hint 
by the judges (always excepting Har- 
lan) that they were much bothered by it. 
Against this background, it is possible to 
appreciate the revolutionary effect of the 
famous “Brandeis brief,’ which sup- 
ported the reasonableness of a maximum 
hours law for women with two pages of 
legal and one hundred pages of factual ar- 
gument (Muller v. Oregon, 208 U. 5 
412, 1908). 

It is instructive to note that the novelty 
of this brief, its discarding of traditional 
legal sophisms for the more ‘pertinent 
non-legal data, was striking enough to 
exact a comment on Brandeis’s technique 
by Justice Brewer, who was nonetheless 
not overly impressed by the existence of 
the facts and who relied more on the old 
chestnut, the “common understanding.” 
It is equally instructive to note that 
when Chief Justice Warren supported 
the court’s segregation decision (Brown 
v. Board of Education, 347 U. S. 483, 
1954) with sociological and psychologi- 
cal materials and with arguments drawn 
from these materials, vigorous protests 
were heard from the bar, and calls for 
a return to deciding constitutional cases 
on pure legal principles filled the pages 





of legal journals, The bar, which is still 
educated on principles that would not 
have much aroused Justice Brewer, is 
only just getting around to recognizing 
the relative importance of fact in legal, 
especially constitutional, cases. It is one 
merit of Mason and Beaney’s book that 
it points up the intricate involvement of 
law with the social contexts out of which 
cases arise, traces the relevance of the 
contexts to the decisions, and hints that 
it is the recognition and treatment of 
these contexts that is frequently the dif- 
ference between the good and the bad 
decisions. 

The complex background of many 
cases takes them nearly outside the realm 
of the legal. It is hard to understand the 
segregation cases, for example, as involv- 
ing “pure” legal conflicts. By not recog- 
nizing the non-legal aspects of such cases, 
by dealing with them as though they pre- 
sented purely questions of law, judges 
have essentially overstepped the bounds 
of their function and have undertaken 
legislation in a grand manner. True, every 
court legislates; and it is commonplace 
to acknowledge this and to dismiss earlier 
theories which naively spoke in terms 
of judges “finding” law. But admitting 
that courts by necessity legislate, limits 
must still be set on the activity of courts 
in a democratic society. The problem of 
what determines these limits has been 
one of Learned Hand’s lifetime concerns. 
Hand, for instance, sees the Bill of Rights 
not .as formal law to be rigorously en- 
forced according to the judges’ views of 
its content, but as a set of conceptual 
limitations, “counsels of perfection” (p. 
155), in the application of which the 
courts are only one of the constitutional 
agents. Hand’s book is nearly a decade 
old and has frequently been commented 
upon, and not much more may perti- 
nently be said about it than that it is a 
graphic demonstration of his recogni- 


tion (a) that outside factors condition 
much of our constitutional activity and 
(b) that the limited nature of the court’s 
role is a recognition of the complexity of 
society and of the scepticism necessary 
before this complexity can be grasped. 

The complexity of social experience is 
the central problem in Professor Nor- 
throp’s book, which attempts the unifi- 
cation of legal and social values through 
the medium of natural law. The com- 
plexity of the structure of legal ex- 
perience is due to the fact that “law” as 
we know it is actually tripartite: It is 
composed of positive law (“written 
law”), “living law” (the customs and 
habitual behavior of a people), and moral 
law. The positive law is judged against 
the living law. Yet the living law may 
be morally wrong, like, for example, the 
living law of Germany during the Nazi 
era. Consequently, the living law itself 
must be judged against the moral law, 
the natural law, whose derivation be- 
comes Northrop’s chief concern. 

The natural law, if it is to test fruit- 
fully the goodness or badness of the liv- 
ing law, must be cognitive—that is, 
capable of resulting in “cognitively veri- 
fiable correct judgments” (p. 280). It 
must be derived from natural or “first 
order” facts (i.e., those which are not 
the results of man’s beliefs). Other facts, 
“second order facts,” are cultural and 
include ethical norms. These facts pre- 
suppose specific bodies of knowledge and 
epistemological views implied by these 
bodies of knowledge. Of these views, 
only one seems scientifically valid to 
Northrop: the deductively formulated 
epistemology which implies that the in- 
dividual event is truly known only when 
it is an instance of a universal law. 

The criterion for judging the law thus 
becomes the theory of nature—together 
with its implied epistemology—upon 
which the law is based. If a law is de- 
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rived from a theory of nature which 
correctly accounts for first order facts, 
it is a good law; if the theory of nature 
is false, the law is bad. For example, the 
biological theory of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans was false insofar as it as- 
sumed that genetic traits are transmitted 
only by the male, with the female acting 
merely as a receptacle. By demonstrating 
that such a theory was the justification 
for a patriarchal or status society, it is 
possible to reach the cognitively verifi- 
able conclusion that the living law of 
that patriarchal society, based as it was 
on a false theory of first-order facts, was 
itself false. 

There are many difficulties with this 
theory, chief among them the fact that 
none of the critical conclusions are 
demonstrated beyond assertion. Why is 
a “truly known individual” alw ays an 
instance of a universal law? Surely this 
is hardly a closed epistemological ques- 
tion. Again, can the crucial causal con- 
nection between epistemology and cul- 
tural norms merely be assumed? In the 
absence of a demonstration that this 
causal conneg¢tion exists in all cases and 
not merely in a few historical instances, 
there is no reason why it deserves to be 
accepted as anything more than a vague 
tentative hypothesis. If it is so accepted, 
than it cannot become the substantive 
basis for a systematic attempt to derive 
“cognitively verifiable correct judg- 
ments.” 

No less serious, or gratuitous, is the as- 
sumption that nature alone provides an 
objective criterion against which law 
may be judged. In fact, this is an assump- 
tion few modern philosophers would care 
to make. There is a difference between 
talking in terms of what is natural for 
man and actually seeking norms in na- 
ture. Utilitarianism postulates a natural 
man, but utilitarian norms do not derive 
from nature and, in fact, can be justified 
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by appeals which ignore nature entirely. 
In addition, there is great danger in set- 
ting nature up as the standard to which 
law must conform. It is not “natural” to 
be interested in art, science, or natural 
law in the sense that it is natural to eat 
roots and wear a bear’s skin instead of a 
Brooks Brothers suit. Natural man is less 
rather than more civilized; civility is a 
product of reason and intellectual sophis- 
tication beyond the grasp of natural man. 
Few visitors prefer New Guinea to New 
York, and even Rousseau would have 
liked to remain in Paris. 

The great difficulty with workers in 
cognition like Northrop is that complex- 
ity for them means analytic complexity, 
not human perplexity. The major theme 
of his book, says Northrop, is that “both 
legal and ethical experience are much 
more complex than any traditional the- 
ory ... would lead one to suppose” (p. 
ix). Both the structure of his theory and 
the discussions of its use indicate that 
what is complex is the legic and the 
analysis. But it is the confusion of the 
experiencing man that needs analysis, not 
the perplexity of the cognitive theorist. 
If empiricism refuses to acknow ledge this 
confusion, this perplexity, it has not 
much to say. Northrop, too, is an em- 
piricide. 

The empiricidal tendencies of natural 
law are more obvious in Charles Curtis’s 
Law as Large as Life. One difficulty with 
natural law is that it is an empty term. 
What, in fact, is the natural law, what is 
its content? Can we merely refer in a 
general way to the golden rule, the 
decalogue, and humanitarian ethics and 
suppose, without more, that this is a nat- 
ural law? Natural law allows us to call 
natural what are nothing more than some 
of our deepest felt desires. Nothing has 
changed more than the content of the 
eternal law because each writer, in per- 
fectly good faith, sanctifies his own be- 





liefs in an ethic of affirmation, a simple 
statement that X is good. 

It is hard to see any more persuasive- 
ness in Curtis’s work than in Northrop’s, 
especially since Curtis’s attachment to 
natural law is merely an affirmation of 
its existence. The cases used to indicate 
the content of the natural law only per- 
suade us that judges are often forced to 
leave the statute or law report and draw 
upon. other sources. But whether these 
sources make up a natural law or whether 
their existence merely indicates differing 
states of judicial indigestion is hardly a 
question that can be settled by setting the 


cases forth. Curtis believes the justices of 
the Supreme Court operate in a natural 
law framework; but Jerome Frank, him- 
self one of our outstanding judges, would 
have chosen the second alternative as 
being, if exaggerated, closer to the re- 
ality. It is quite probable that neither is 
the reality; but until Curtis and his col- 
leagues can come up with something be- 
sides affirmation and faith, “natural law” 
must remain, at best, a wish. 
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Reviews 


Thelen, H. A. Education and The Hu- 
man Quest. New York: Harper, 1960. 
Pp. 224. $4.75. 


This book at hand deals with a worn- 
smooth subject—‘education”—with enough 
force and novelty that it is quite likely that 
recategorization to the familiar will occur. 
A reviewer can only suggest that readers 
be conscious of their own tendencies to ob- 
scure the force of this striking and thought- 
ful analysis, 

To illustrate: Thelen, a long-time con- 
tributor to the body of ideas about small 
groups, makes much of the idea of inquiry, 
taken as an organizing process at the level 
of the individual’s quest for meaning, the 
classroom group’s investigations, and inter- 
group action within and beyond the school. 
If the reader recategorizes these ideas into 
“problem-solving,” “activity methods,” “the 
child-centered school,” “group dynamics,” 
“school-community relationships,” or (yes) 
“life adjustment,” he will be the poorer for 
it. In short, he will not have attempted to 
inquire. One feels like offering Gide’s (and 
Norman Mailer’s) warning: “Please do not 
understand me too quickly.” 

The book is a concerned attempt to in- 
dicate what education would look like if we 
were to act on what we now know about 
man, about the several disciplines underly- 
ing the production of knowledge, and about 
the operation of society. Four overlapping 
models for education are discussed. 

Personal inquiry is a matter of the learn- 
er’s strain for autonomy and meaning, his 
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struggle to free himself from the “false as- 
sumption that truth is the opinion of some- 
one on whom you are dependent for well- 
being.” Group investigation involves the 
creation (by students and teacher) of social 
situations which support inquiry in appro- 
priate domains of knowledge; the “revolu- 
tions in practice” required involve the 
replacement of “subject matter” by “disci- 
plines,” and classroom operation via experi- 
mental, joint decision. Reflective action oc- 
curs when individual learners and classroom 
group interact systematically and thought- 
fully with the environment of the classroom 
(and community) to make it a more effec- 
tive place in which to learn; it “sees the im- 
mediate act as illustrative of human and 
social nature.” Skill development provides 
the tools—from German to spelling to 
interviewing—needed for competent in- 
quiry. 

How can each of these sorts of experience 
turn out to be educative—do more, as 
Thelen says, than housebreak the child or 
cause him to be clever? His answers cannot 
be capsuled, but they deal with matters like 
the importance of problem diagnosis, 
the thoughtful, conscious examination of 
the consequences of first-hand activity, the 
participant-observer orientation, confronta- 
tion between differing views of coinquirers, 
and psychological-temporal space for re- 
flection. 

If the book is cognitively complex at 
points, it also is often funny and direct, 
nearly as much so (for example) as Paul 
Goodman’s outrageously honest Growing 





Up Absurd. For another comparison, it 
seems fair to say that Thelen has tackled 
the question of “teaching the disciplines” 
rather more completely than J. S. Bruner in 
The Process of Education; he focuses more 
on inquiry modes and knowledge-making 
and less on generalizations and discipline 
“structure.” More, he is able to clarify the 
way in which learning is inescapably a sociai 
matter. 

Of course, weaknesses: The style is often 
whimsical, enough to block the content at 
times. The discussion oscillates too easily 
between abstract discourse and hypothetical 
“concrete” cases. The local, here-and-now 
emphasis can help the reader forget that ed- 
ucational improvement must also proceed 
via larger social systems. Thelen underplays, 
too, a role of growing significance today— 
that of the social scientist (himself as prime 
example) who cares enough to become en- 
gaged with the day-to-day problems : of 
communities and schools. And one wishes 
to back away from his earnest “belief that 
men of good will can move toward a state 
of grace through hard work, persistence and 
study.” 

Yet his indigation and informed optimism 
put us to shame. His comments on the his- 
torical failure of redemption and retribution 
as stability-giving processes, and his com- 
ment that the “hidden purpose of modern 
society is to avoid the necessity of purposes” 
confront us with ourselves. “We _ have, 
through science, almost lost our faith-giving 
‘superstitions’ processes that gave life coher- 
ence and a rationale for striving.” The 
remedy is more inquiry, not less; personal 
incorporation of the method of inquiry, not 
busy preoccupation with its findings. In this 
view, we in industrial society must become 
as sophisticated about inquiry as we seem 
to have become about processes of social 
organization. 

Mattuew B. Mies 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


de Huszar, G. D. The Intellectuals: A 
Controversial Portrait. Glencoe, III: 
Free Press, 1960. Pp. 543. $7.50. 


Sixty-six intellectuals discussing intellec- 
tuals do, indeed, paint the controversial 
portrait that the subtitle to this weighty 
anthology suggests. Who are they, The In- 
tellectuals? Historically Bohemian and rev- 
olutionary, their position has been one that 
Toynbee describes as that of minority 
groups who think ahead of the masses and 
leave the masses behind in a kind of inert 
following. 

Many contemporary contributors would 
argue, however, that the role of the intel- 
lectual has changed quite radically from that 
of the intellectual hot-heads who proved so 
useful to Napoleon, Hitler, and the Com- 
munist regime. A current controversy, for 
example, rages around the question of merg- 
ing specialized interests so that the full force 
of a larger class of intellectuals can be 
brought into effective use in a world that 
requires unified thinking. On the one hand, 
the influence of the United Nations has 
made intellectual concern one of formulat- 
ing and analyzing problems rather than at- 
tacking opposing views or doctrines; sheer 
warfare between specialists is divisive and 
detrimental to our international efforts. On 
the other hand, unless there is untramelled 
expression of individual criticism, we face 
a very real danger of creating a middle class 
supremacy that can only pursue a middle 
class route of action. In still a third context, 
intellectuals are criticized as creators of fash- 
ion and as politically irresponsible; they are 
questioned as to their being an intellectual 
class or an intellectual profession; and they 
are charged with soporific attitudes toward 
democratic principles rather than with in- 
telligent application of them. 

While concerned mainly with western 
and European ideologists, the array of con- 
tributors that de Huszar has here compiled 
is impressive in its length and in its repre- 
sentation of the best of creative thinking 
from the French Revolution to the present. 
It provides a little library of opinion that 
takes the reader from the scholarly solem- 
nity of Seton-Watson or Dostoevsky to the 
quizzical wit of Valery or Mencken—from 
the calm queries of Emerson to the biting 
questions of Barzun—from Murti-Bing to 
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its contemporary counterpart described by 
Buckley as a fetish and an obsessive com- 
mitment to democracy—from the Paris cof- 
fee house and German university to modern 
Asia and the pensadores of Latin America as 
these latter have felt the impact of Western 
influences on their traditional concepts. And 
such indiscriminate sampling does an in- 
justice to this wealth of intellect. 

The essays are brief but evocative, 
grouped topically by types of intellectuals, 
the role, nature, and emergence of modern 
intellectuals, and intellectuals of various 
selected countries. Each section is preceded 
by an overview of the opinions expressed, 
and the whole represents in careful organiza- 
tion a sparkling discussion about men who 
think and what happens when they do. 

Perhaps the best summary is a statement 
of Hayek’s (p. 372): “The term intellectuals 
. . . does not at once convey a true picture 
of the large class to which we refer, and the 
fact that we have no better name by which 
to describe what we have called the second- 
hand dealers in ideas is not the least of the 
reasons why their power is not better un- 
derstood.” 

JosepHtne HARRISON 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Block, H. M., & Salinger, H. (Eds.) The 
Creative Vision. New York: Grove 
Press, 1960. Pp. 197. $1.95. 

Guggenheimer, R. Creative Vision. New 
York: Harper, 1960. Pp. xii + 175. 
$3.50. 

Highet, G. The Powers of Poetry. New 
York: Oxford Univer. Press, 1960. Pp. 
xv + 356. $6.00. 


Every book dealing with literature, even 
when it purports to be history, is in effect a 
critical evaluation, but critical evaluation, if 
it is to be based on a vivid, first-hand reac- 
tion to the work of art, calls for the exercise 
of imagination as well as trained powers of 
analysis; it demands a creative response 
growing out of intuitive vision. The critic 
must therefore possess a vital sensibility, a 
power of empathy, that can capture the 
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symbolic intimations of the mysterious 
world of art. 

Guggenheimer’s book attempts to com- 
municate the dialectical complexities of th®’ 
creative process and thus practices what 
might be called “creative criticism,” a genre 
that seeks to explore and possibly capture 
the elusive secret of the creative process. 
That mystery has always held a singular 
fascination for the critical intelligence, but 
it has also attracted the attention of crea- 
tive spirits themselves. Some of the best 
contributions in this area during the past 
twenty-five years have been made by critics 
of high sensitivity who can penetrate to the 
heart of a work of art by striving to body 
forth the vision that originally gave it birth. 

Creative Vision, by Richard Guggen- 
heimer, a practising artist as well as discern- 
ing critic, represents, in its revised and en- 
larged edition, a welcome contribution to 
this genre. Creative intuition, as it shapes 
organic form, is not something miraculously 
inspired, but the result of disciplined effort 
and concentration. The author’s central 
thesis is that art is a moral as well as aesthe- 
tic discipline, closely related to the process 
of spiritual integration. Character and crea- 
tivity are thus twin aspects of an indivisible 
unity. If the artist’s motivation is sufficiently 
exalted and “sincere,” and if, in addition, he 
is endowed with aesthetic sensitivity and 
can release the required energy of will to 
create, he will “succeed” in his struggle for 
perfection of form in art. What Guggen- 
heimer has to say, while memorable and 
stimulating, is weakened by a tendency to 
indulge in mystical preachment. He tries 
consistently to sound an affirmative, en- 
couraging note in an age of crisis and catas- 
trophe. He believes, for example, that the 
artist who is convinced of his immortality, 
his personal survival, is thereby fortified in 
his creative vision, though it is hard to see 
how this can be logically defended. Yet the 
book as a whole, admirably written, is in- 
stinct with sharp and luminous perceptions, 
reflecting the felt quality of the creative 
process, the excitement and adventure of 
translating the miraculous sense of being 
alive into the ordered unity of art. 





The Creative Vision, a collection of essays 
by a number of major European writers of 
our century, offers a more searching and 
rewardiag approach to many of the crucial 
problems that trouble the writers of our 
time. Here such challenging literary figures 
as Valery, Gide, Rilke, Proust, Malraux, 
Brecht, and Sartre discuss, among other 
things, the temptations that beset the crea- 
tive man, the role of politics in literature, 
the function of involuntary memory, the 
technique of characterization, and the social 
mission of the drama. Here, then, is criticism 
that sheds a revealing light on the dynamics 
of the creative process. The writers feel 
impelled to find out what they are doing 
and why they are doing it; hence they com- 
pose critical tracts, manifestoes, and inter- 
pretations, all designed to defend their 
aesthetic principles and practices. The es- 
says in this collection afford the reader an 
intimate glimpse of the difficult creative 
problems the modern European writer faces 
in his efforts to shape a work of art that will 
faithfully embody his vision. 

A lucidly written and most engaging 
book of essays on the nature of poetry, The 
Powers of Poetry combines erudition with 
fine insight and a lively appreciation of the 
perils and complexities of the poetic pro- 
cess. When Highet is not concerned with 
explication (for the most part of passages 
well known, though his analyses are ex- 
cellent), he centers his attention on the 
personal life of the poet. If his method of 
correlating biography with evaluation is at 
times open to question, it should be borne 
in mind that his aim (which he achieves) 
is to compose essays that can be read en- 
joyably for their own sake, even thongh 
they are not an original contribution to the 
art of literary criticism. 

Cuartes I, GLicKsBERG 
Brooklyn College 


Steinberg, C. S. The Mass Communica- 
tors. New York: Harper, 1958. Pp. x 
+ 470. $6.00. 


Vice President in charge of public infor- 
mation for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


tem, Dr. Charles S, Steinberg covers the in- 
terrelationship of three areas of public 
relations in his The Mass Communicators: 
the scope and function of the public rela- 
tions man, the media he deals with, and 
public opinion. 

The best part of the book is its discussion 
of the relations of the public relations man 
to his media, but Dr. Steinberg’s one vol- 
ume hardly suffices to present fully the 
three large areas he has attempted to cover. 
It is almost in manual form. In how-to-do-it 
fashion, it deals with press, radio, television, 
and other media. And although it logically 
discusses the methods of reaching the pub- 
lic through mass media, it suffers from lack 
of a clear definition of the public relations 
man and his profession. 

Steinberg points out that the actions of 
the public relations man must be predicated 
on a respect for our social and cultural in- 
stitutions and a regard for the dignity of the 
individual. He stresses a commitment to so- 
cial responsibility. But throughout the book 
—by inference, implication, and descrip- 
tion—he presents the public relations man 
more as a publicist or press agent, inter- 
ested basically in a one-way street of infor- 
mation to the public. 

We have no equivalent of the French 
Academy to guard and foster exact and 
common meanings of words, so perhaps the 
general misconception about the meaning 
of public relations is understandable. But 
my own experience leads to generalizations 
which differ decidedly from Dr. Steinberg’s 
ideas (or the language in which he chooses 
to express them). 

For example, I believe that the profes- 
sional public relations man’s central func- 
tion is to advise his client or employer on 
relations with those publics whose goodwill 
he needs, and this advice must be socially 
sound, Similarly, the public relations man, 
I believe, should rely primarily on actions, 
not on words, Steinberg’s preoccupation 
with publicity reflects a cultural lag in his 
thinking and gives a distorted picture of 
present-day practices among professionals. 
Adjustment of the client or employer to the 
public is the basis of good public relations. 
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Efforts at persuasion and information fol- 
low a prerequisite program of more funda- 
mental readjustment. 

Unfortunately, this book discusses public 
opinion only sketchily. Little attention is 
paid to theories of public opinion or to the 
recent findings of social science about pub- 
lic opinion, Too, an important and neg- 
lected area in the literature of public rela- 
tions is omitted—the relationship of the 
public relations man to his employer or 
client. If public relations is to grow as a 
profession, this problem must be defined 
and thought about seriously. 

Dr. Steinberg might well have considered 
the type of client a public relations man 
may responsibly accept or refuse to work 
with. I should like to have his appraisal of 
what the public interest is and how consist- 
ently it is to be followed. What abuses 
have grown up, and how shall we counter- 
act them? What are the obligations and 
responsibilties of a public relations man to 
both his client and society? 

Regrettably, The Mass Commmunicators 
adds nothing new to what experienced 
practitioners already know about public 
relations and public opinion. With the limi- 
tations noted, it is, however, a good sum- 
ming up of what has been often said before. 
As such a summation, it is a valuable addi- 
tion to a public relations library. 

Epwarp L. Bernays 
New York City 


Funkenstein, D. H. (Ed.) The Student 
and Mental Health: An International 
View. New York: World Federation 
for Mental Health, 1959. Pp. xxxi + 
495. $5.00. 


In 1956, thirty-six participants from ten 
countries met at Princeton, under the spon- 
sorship of the World Federation of Mental 
Health and the International Association of 
Universities, to think about the mental 
health of students. There were descriptions 
of national and cultural variations in mental 
health services and in attitudes toward 
them, major and minor papers presenting 
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theories and observations, group discussions, 
and plenary sessions. The proceedings in- 
clude the papers and verbatim transcrip- 
tions of much of the discussion. 

For the American reader, the descriptions 
of mental health problems in diverse cul- 
tures will probably evoke the greatest in- 
terest. The French student experiences 
physical and emotional isolation in univer- 
sities with little organized social life, and 
has a complete freedom that he is ill pre- 
pared to accept. British universities are cold 
to mental health problems, and such little 
psychological service as exists has to come 
quietly through the back door of the na- 
tional health services. The Philippines, with 
more university students per capita than any 
nation except the United States, find a 
source of concern in the overdependent 
young persons forced into the student role 
by the social strivings of their parents. 

The major papers vary greatly in char- 
acter and, to the reviewer, in quality. 
Among them, Erik H. Erikson expounds 
the proposition that the major focus of col- 
lege mental health is the identity crisis of 
late adolescence, long recognized in the 
more old-fashioned concept of finding 
oneself. Margaret Mead stimulates with de- 
lightful anecdotes on the rapidity of cul- 
tural change, Universities do not under- 
stand their students because the faculty 
members never were the kind of person 
that their students are now. Erich Fromm 
thinks rather mystically about the nature 
of mental health in terms of basic needs 
for relatedness, rootedness, transcendence, 
sense of identity, and frame of orientation. 
Most enlightening of the major papers, and 
the only one with a flavor cf research, is 
Henry B. M. Murphy’s description of the 
contrasting mental health problems of stu- 
dents at the University of Singapore who 
come from three cultures: Chinese, Indian, 
and Malayan. 

Although some of the prepared papers 
soared into the clouds, the group discus- 
sions, perhaps predictably, were concerned 
with more earthly issues. How does one 
establish a mental health service on a 
campus, win the cooperation of faculty and 





administration, and evoke referrals for 
psychiatric help? What can one do for 
examination anxiety, for the apathetic stu- 
dent, for the disciplinary case? What is the 
psychiatrist’s relation to education and the 
academic faculty member’s proper role in 
mental health? 

The conference met for eleven days and 
adjourned. It is probable that the processes 
of participation held real values for the 
members of the groups. But the proceedings 
communicate only a little of any inspira- 
tion that was present. The eight pages of 
recommendations seem a bit dry and might 
have been written as well by a small sub- 
committee without benefit of the confer- 


ence. Why are the results so lacking in 
rewards? As one hypothesis, it may be sug- 
gested that the lack of real research is a 
root of the difficulty. Research received 
explicit recognition only in one four-page 
statement of good intentions which outlined 
a number of problems for investigators. The 
spinning of theories and wholesome shop 
talk have their place, but perhaps the col- 
lege mental health movement should ad- 
vance beyond the stage of propagandizing. 
The rigorous experimental testing of some 
good hypotheses is a step required for fur- 
ther progress. 
Laurance F, SHAFFER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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Lieuwen, E. Arms and Politics in Latin 
America. New York: Council on For- 
eign Relations, 1960. Pp. x + 296. 
$4.75. 


Lieuwen’s topic is really the Latin Ameri- 
can policies of the United States and the 
extent to which military considerations play 
such a permanent part in these policies. He 
views as anachronistic most of the military 
emphasis and terminology. The first half of 
this book traces the history of militarism 
in the politics of each of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries; the last half deals directly 
with U, S. foreign policy in Latin America. 
A selected annotated bibliography is ap- 
pended. 

Few readers will take issue with his his- 
torical summaries, It is in the assumptions 
and analyses of the current scene and fu- 
ture developments that some readers will 
take exception. Some questions imply Lieu- 
wen’s answer: “Is the United States in pur- 
suing its supposed hemispheric security 
goals, interfering with normal social evolu- 
tion of the Latin American peoples, and, if 
so, how long can it continue to do so?” 
Some readers will feel that Lieuwen under- 
estimated the potential of the Cuban revolu- 
tion. He rejects as a “questionable assump- 
tion” the belief that Latin America “is 
threatened by Communist aggression from 
within and without.” Some readers will be 
more fearful of Communist designs and 
strategies—including the possibility of ex- 
plicit and formalized aggression—in Latin 
America. 

Lieuwen makes very clear his main con- 
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cern: to keep Latin America friendly and 
to win its cooperation and support in the 
United Nations and the Organization of 
American States. Castro’s and Khrushchev’s 
bidding for the “neutrals” at the recent UN 
sessions should certainly increase the num- 
ber who share this concern. This book pro- 
vides background material to this timely 
topic. 
Puit C, LANGE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Morin, R. East Wind Rising: A Long 
View of the Pacific Crisis. New York: 
Knopf, 1960. Pp. 359 + v. $5.00. 


A foreign correspondent who has spent 
thirty years observing the Orient here gives 
graphic vignettes of “the tragedy that need 
never have come to the Pacific.” 

Relman Morin went to China in 1929, im- 
pelled by a curiosity to find out what was 
happening in Asia. He studied at Presby- 
terian Lingnam University at Canton and 
found, even at this time, that Chinese stu- 
dents were being used as tools of world 
Communism, Later, Morin went to Yen- 
ching University at Peking, where he wrote 
a report on his famine-relief labors in Sui- 
yuan. 

East Wind Rising has as its primary focus 
the political developments in Asia as seen by 
Morin from his vantage point as Associated 
Press bureau chief in Tokyo from 1937 to 
1940 and later as a roving correspondent in 
Southeast Asia and Pulitzer Prize winning 
Korean War correspondent. Morin’s views 
should be of interest to all who are con- 





cerned about the shifting international bal- 
ance of power. He stresses repeatedly that 
Japan and China did not suddenly “go mad” 
in the 1930's and 1940's, but that the roots 
of their antagonism toward the Western 
World lie deep in past exploitation by co- 
lonial powers. Ruefully, he concludes that, 
in the light of this past, perhaps what oc- 
curred in the Pacific was inevitable. 
A. Grove Day 
University of Hawaii 


Hoeflin, Ruth. Essentials of Family Liv- 
ing. New York: Wiley, 1960. Pp. 282. 
$5.75. 

The field of education for marriage and 
family life has seen published in recent 
years a growing number of textbooks on 
the general theme of preparation for mar- 
riage and family living. This development 
is an outgrowth of the changing functions 
of the family and suggests a growing recog- 
nition that young people need and want 
guidance in preparing themselves for the 
demands and responsibilities of adult liv- 
ing. 

In the “Essentials of Family Living,” a 
textbook written especially for college 
freshmen and sophomores, there is proposed 
an operational definition of “Emotional 
Maturity.” With this as a desirable goal to- 
ward which young people should strive, the 
author proceeds to discuss the steps by 
which personality is formed. Included in 
this discussion are chapters on the family 
life cycle, the basic needs of individuals and 
Eriksons’ concept of the eight stages in hu- 
man personality development. There fol- 
lows, in turn, an exposition of the problems 
experienced by young adults in preparing 
for careers, marriage and family living. 

This is a concise and basically affirmative 
book. It illustrates clearly the importance of 
striving toward  self-understanding and 
emotional maturity as necessary prerequi- 
sites for “healthy, happy, and productive 
living.” Notably lacking, however, is an 
equally affirmative treatment of the sex 
needs and interests of young adults. There 
is, instead, a curiously superficial and in- 


ordinately brief treatment of this vitally 
“essential” aspect of family living. 
PauL VAHANIAN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Myrdal, G. Beyond the Welfare State. 
New Haven: Yale Univer. Press, 1960. 
Pp. xii + 287. $4.50. 

To Mr. Myrdal, beyond the welfare state 
lies the welfare world. His argument is rel- 
atively simple and clear cut: (1) the rich 
Western countries have substantially in- 
creased the amount of public control over 
their economic lives; (2) this results in dis- 
integration of international economic activi- 
ties, since national policies supersede the 
existing relatively free international ex- 
change; (3) this is further aggravated by 
national economic planning in underdevel- 
oped nations; (4) reintegration of the sepa- 
rate national economics of both rich and 
underdeveloped nations is necessary for the 
sound economic growth of both; and (5) 
this can only come about through economic 
cooperation and mutual accommodation to 
build a welfare world. 

Public policy in the years ahead should 
take Mr. Myrdal’s analysis into account. 

SLoAN R. WayLAND 

Teachers College, Columbia University 


Keezer, D. M., & Associates. New Forces 
in American Business. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. Pp. xiii + 278. 
$4.75. 

The staff of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of McGraw-Hill has drawn on the 
extensive resources of their organization 
to develop this analysis of recent develop- 
ments on the American economic scene, 
and of the prospects for the decade ahead. 
Their view of the future is, on the whole, 
optimistic and must be taken seriously. 

Of particular significance to educators is 
the chapter entitled, “Research—Key to 
Growth and Stability.” The authors point 
out that the rapidly accelerating amount 
spent on research in the United States 
($12.5 billion in 1959 as compared with $1.5 
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billion in 1945) has created an “industry of 
discovery.” The enormous significance of 
this for the univefsity, which was formerly 
the major agency for discovery, can no 
longer be ignored by educators. 
Stoan R. WayLanp 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Murphy, H. A., & Melcher, R. A. Music 
for Study: A Source Book of Excerpts. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. 
X + 182. $3.75. 


All teachers who base theoretical instruc- 
tion on real music will welcome this care- 
fully edited collection of 239 musical ex- 
amples from the 18th and 19th centuries. 
Both vocal and instrumental music are rep- 
resented, and the inclusion of several com- 
plete pieces is a distinct improvement over 
the illustrative excerpts in most harmony 
texts. 

Much of the music is simple and quite 
easy to analyze; a future edition might well 
include more complex problems. In _par- 
ticular, more contrapuntal pieces and one 
or two really chromatic examples would be 
welcome. The selections are, however, basic, 
and the book is the best of its kind to ap- 
peer. 

Ricuarp B, HErvic 
State University of lowa 


Campbell, E. Q. When a City Closes Its 
Schools, Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univer. 
of North Carolina, Institute of Re- 
search and Social Science. Pp. v + 195. 
$1.00. 


Campbell states in his conclusion to this 
report of research on the Norfolk school 
crisis that, “A city without public schools 
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is simply not a city.” He points out that the 
conflict between segregated and non-segre- 
gated schooling becomes considerably more 
complex when schools are closed. The con- 
flict alters to one of desegrated public 
schools vs. no public schools, 

The implications of the study are serious 
and relate to one of our most acute social 
issues, dominant in the South but not re- 
stricted to it and typically approached in 
irrational ways. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that the book is not more clearly organized 
with more substantial sections on setting 
and problems. The methodology is not al- 
ways clear; too much must be referred to in 
the appendix, and the summary and im- 
plications are not cohesively presented or 
sufficiently linked to the statement of the 
problem. One would wish, too, that a study 
such as this had sampled over a period of 
time to provide some comparative follow- 
through at some psychological distance from 
the event, and that the sample used had 
been more representative of the Norfolk 
high school population. A sample of 2,000 
in selected schools seems unnecessarily large; 
the time saved by using half that number 
could have been used for better representa- 
tion. 

With its weaknesses, however, this book 
—or better, a summary of it—should be 
must reading for all school officials, es- 
pecially those confronting desegregation. 
Many cities of the South will have to face 
the problems Norfolk failed to face. This 
book should help them to avoid replica- 
tions of Norfolk or, at least, to understand 
the possible boomerang effects of interfering 
with basic institutions such as public educa- 
tion. 

Martin Deutscu 
New York Medical College 
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